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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Qe 


HE long debate on the second reading of the Reform Bill 
ended late on Friday night in a majority for the Ministry 
of 5 only. 318—313. 


The cholera, as we are told by order of the Privy Council, is at 
Rotterdam, and having advanced steadily towards our shores all 
last year, may now be expected as soon as the hot weather 
begins. As each succeeding visit has been feebler in virulence 
than the one before, there is no occasion for any panic. But all 
wise sanitary precautions should certainly be adopted wherever 
there is any reason to suppose the drainage system imperfect or 
the water impure. 


The Times startled the public on Saturday by a leader announc- 
ing that the Emperor of Austria had decided to withdraw Count 
Carolyi from Berlin, that the Prussian Ambassador was about to 
leave Vienna, and that orders had been sent to the Austrian bri- 
gade in Holstein to retreat through Hanover. ‘There was no 
truth in any part of the statement, and on Monday the 7imes ex- 
plained its delusion. ‘The editor had received a letter, signed by 
Lord Clarendon’s private secretary, Mr. Lister, enclosed in a 
Foreign-Office envelope, franked apparently in Lord Clarendon’s 
own hand, and containing just the information in the article. ‘The 
letter was a forgery, committed either by some one who was specu- 
lating in Italian bonds or Austrian metalliques, or from a wish to 
take in the Times. In either case it was inexcusable, but the Times 
cannot be entirely acquitted of carelessness. ‘The last two lines 
contained a quiet hint as to the line the writer hoped the Times 
would take, which no Minister would send except in a private note, 
and letters of importance from the Foreign Office are invariably 
despatched by messenger. 


Nothing has changed during the week in the situation of Ger- 
many. Despatches have been published showing that Austria 
offered to disarm one day sooner than Prussia, and that Prussia 
accepted the offer, but nothing has been done, and the troops in 
Venetia have been made ready for active service. Count von 
Bismark has not gone to Ems, and the Italian papers and corre- 
spondence are full of reports of armaments, all of which are flatly 
denied in Paris. It would seem certain, however, that the fleet 
has been fitted out, that troops are being concentrated in two 
divisions on the Po and the Mincio, and that the fortifications of 
Cremona are being rapidly completed without any appeal to 
Parliament. The representatives of the Middle States have met 
together to consider the Prussian proposal for a German Parlia- 
ment, and Europe is waiting for the next move. On the whole 
the aspect of affairs is considered, with little reason, more peaceful, 
for the causes of quarrel have not diminished. 


The Nottingham Committee have sent in a very severe report, 
declaring both Sir Robert Clifton and Mr. Morley guilty, the first 
of undue influence, and the second of bribery, and therefore dis- 
qualified during this Parliament. They reported also that exces- 
sive numbers were employed on behalf of Messrs. Paget and 
Morley as messengers, &c., and that men armed with sticks ‘ per- 
petrated outrages ” on behalf of Sir Robert Clifton, but that direct 
bribery did not prevail extensively. It was thought that a motion 
might be made to suspend the franchise of Nottingham, but we see 
that two candidates have already offered themselves, and that one 
of them is Lord Amberley. ‘The House sets a dangerous prece- 





dent in letting off a borough guilty of rioting simply because it is 
so large, for it is in large boroughs only that the physical intimi- 
dation of voters is possible. 


Since the report of the Nottingham Committee the Liberals 
have lost by bribery two seats for Lancaster and two seats for 
New Windsor, while the Conservatives have regained the seat 
for Cambridge by the election of a Conservative in Mr. Forsyth’s 
place, and lost one for Northallerton. This makes theaccount, we 
think, a loss of nine seats for the Liberals to two for the Conserva- 
tives, through the election committees that have as yet reported. 
We regret to see that the Liberal papers always compassionate the 
Liberal members unseated for the bribery of their agents. Of 
course this is fair enough in the very few cases where it can be 
supposed that the bribery was really against their wish. For the 
most part this is not probable. And it is clearly far more the 
duty of Liberals to condemn in Liberals this grossest of all offences 
against true Liberalism, than to condemn it in Conservatives who 
do not profess to value equally the suffrages of the poor. 


Mr. Gregory, in the course of a clever speech against the Re- 
form Bill yesterday week—both the Liberal members for Galway 
County are conspicuous Troglodytes—by way of returning Mr. 
Bright's compliment as to the new party whose head was as diffi- 
cult to distinguish from its tail as a Skye terrier’s, applied to the 
belligerent reformer one of Dr. John Brown’s admirable stories, 
told in Rab and His Friends, of a dog which was noticed as having 
a very downcast and melancholy air thus explained by his master : 
—*‘ Hech ! Sir, life is full of sariousness to him; he can never 
get enoo’ of fighting.” ‘The speech was anecdotical all through, 
and could scarcely be called an argument, though it was more 
amusing. Mr. Gregory quoted Swedenborg’s belief that in heaven 
married people are melted into a single angel, and said he feared 
there was a prevalent creed that even here on earth all the 
members below the gangway ought to be melted and fused into 
one honourable member for Birmingham. In that case we sup- 
pose the fighting would go on within instead of without, and a 
more terrible case of possession we should find it hard to imagine. 





One of the great speeches of this debate was that of Mr. 
Coleridge on Friday week, a speech which stamped him at once as 
a great master of Parliamentary oratory. He was not 
enamoured of the Billi, but pointed to the result of its defeat, 
both on Reform, which would be “at sea,” and on the party, 
which “ must be toa great extent broken up.” Lord Stanley's 
speech was unanswerable, but the Government had only a choice 
of difficulties—to break its pledges, or to bring in a half measure, a 
complete one having been so often defeated. ‘‘ Redistribution 
would affect the franchise, but so would the franchise affect redis- 
tribution.” Mr. Coleridge ridiculed Mr. Lowe's apprehensions, 
and then, rising into a really lofty strain of eloquence, asked the 
Tories whether they really thought Liberals had never read 
history, had no imagination and no sentiment, were blind to the 
claims of association, or deaf to the voice of tradition. He 
claimed for them an cqual share in all those elements of feeling, 
and taunted the opponents of the Bill as the true Revolutionists, 
who refused to deepen the increasing stream till it was forced to 
overflow. 


The similitude used in Mr. Gregory and Mr. Disraeli’s remark 
on the same evening, that the adjournment of the debate had 
been moved “by an orator of commanding power, but who 
certainly sellom interferes in a debate without adding some 
fuel to the fire,’ may have warned Mr. Bright to be very 
careful. Certainly, on Monday, he was laboriously moderate, 
warned the young Peers that it was dangerous for them to com- 
bine against the people almost with fatherly anxiety for their 
welfare, and tried to establish as a recommendation of the Bill 
that it would not add half as many working men to the borough 
registers as Mr. Gladstone had calculated. He argued for the se- 
paration of the Franchise from the Seats Bill, on the ground that 
the former was a measure of long delayed justice to a single class, 
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the Jatter a mere question of just arrangement between many 
classes, suppressed all talk of the “leverage” which a franchise exten- 


sion would give in case of a dissolution intervening hefore the Seats 


Act, and was generally heavy, and at times a little wandering. 


For example, he urged one argument against the amendment, | 


which properly belonged to Lord Grosvenor and Lord Stanley, 


that a redistribution of seats migit be so managed even in con- | 


nection with universal suffrage as to give the people a worse repre- 


sentation than they have now. We never heard Mr. Bright so! . 


ineffective. 

Mr. Walpole’s speech on Monday was somewhat over solemn, 
but closely reasoned, and with much of that eloquence of character 
which tells so heavily in the House. He agreed that pledges ought 
to be kept, but held that although the Hlouse was pledged to 
Reform, it was not pledged to accept the first measure offered, 
still less half a measure, one which abandoned the link now exist- 
ing between taxation and representation. Je explained that he 
had resisted Lord Derby’s Bill on the distinct ground that it did 
away with the distinction between borough and county franchise, 
the borough claim resting on temporary occupancy, the county 
on property and tenure. An 8/. franchise in boroughs would still 
keep up the connection with taxation, because above that point 
the landlord seldom compounded for the rates. He objected 
altogether to a reference of Reform to the Privy Council as abne- 
gating one of the functions of the House of Commons, but would 
proceed by resolution. Mr. Gladstone always declined very wisely 
to produce his Budget in bits, and neither ought he to produce in 
bits a measure affecting the House of Commons—* the controlling 
power in the State,” almost ‘* the motive power of the State.” 

In replying to Mr. Walpole Mr. Goschen made one of the most 
acute of the Government speeches. It was full of points, too rapidly 
made and too little elaborated to take their proper Parliamentary 
effect. His best argument told really powerfully against those who 
maintain that, with 25 per cent. of the borough votes already, the 
working man can easily get enough representation under the exist- 
ing 10/. franchise. He pointed out how irregularly these votes are 
distributed, 44,000 out of the whole 108,000 being absorbed in the 
metropolitan boroughs, seventeen seaport towns absorbing 21,000 
more, Manchester, 6,000, and the remaining 37,000 being distri- 
buted over 175 seats, and consequently of course giving only an 
infinitesimal influence in the actual representation. Of course the re- 
presentation of this class depends not on how many votes they give 
which produce no influence, but on how many members they can 
return. On this head Mr. Goschen was unanswerable, but his 
argument for the special Reform Bill of the Government was 
necessarily weak. No ability can put life into a dead body, and 
Mr. Goschen, though he tried hard to think a principle into the 
Bill, only succeeded in showing how little there was that an in- 
genious mind could say for it. 

Mr. Lowe’s speech on ‘Thursday was the most brilliant of his 
efforts, and produced a very great effect on the House. It secs 
to us, however, like all he has done previously, to damage his own 
cause, by failing to admit the real grievance to be remedied, by 
greatly under-estimating the working class itself, by greatly over- 
estimating the class which returns the present members. Mr. Lowe 


TS 
a aa ae wer a ae ‘ : 
| sentatives. The proposal is exceedingly moderate, being in fact 


/hothing more than a demand that the South shall acknowledge 
, the main result of the war, but itis denounced as a usurpation 
| upon State rights. It is evident that the President is strongly 
suspeeted by the people, amd a design he was said to entertain of 
releasing Mr. Davis has been postponed. 


The Cannon-Street murder is not yet much more clear, The 
| Woman a few doors of who saw Sinith come out of the house 
just at the time of th2 murder, single] him out from four. 
teen others, and adheres steadily to her statement. Terry the 
pauper also confirms the story that he sent Smith alias Denton 
to obtain money from Mrs. Millson, adding that Smith when 
jhe got it cheated him. It seems probable, moreover, that the 
murderer was taken upstairs and supplied with victuals, and 
that the murder was committed after Mrs. Millson had shown 
| him down again, and no attempt has been yet made to prove that 
Smith was not near the scene. On the other hand, Dr. Letheby hag 
shown that the stains on Smith's coat supposed to be blood were not 
blood, and no motive has been suggested for the crime. The 
| police early in the week seemed to have founda clue, a letter with a 
cheque in it having been found missing from the letter-box, but 
four other letters were untouched, and the thief could hardly have 
pitched upon the right one. ‘There seems a strong moral proba. 
bility that Smith really visited Mrs. Millson on the evening in 
question, but the possibility that a thief concealed in the house 
committed the murder after Smith’s departure is not as yet 
disproved. 

The Italian Committe on finance have nearly agreed with the 
Minister as to the new taxes to be voted. ‘The most important ig 
an income-tax of 8 per cent. on all incomes not derived from the 
rent of land or houses. ‘Those sources being already excessively 
taxed, will be mulcted only in 4 per cent. The multure tax is 
rejected, but new imposts will be placed upon corn, flour, liquors, 
salt, tobacco, and stamps, till the entire deficit is reduced to 
between two and three millions sterling a year. ‘There is not 
much financial genius in these proposals, but taxes on income, 
salt, and liquors, if honestly worked, ought to draw largely. The 
difliculty is to get them honestly worked. 


On Thursday night Mr. Gladstone announced, with a sang-froid 
highly creditable to his nerves, that as the division on the Fran- 
chise Bill would be taken on Friday, he should on the following 
Thursday make his financial statement. ‘This presupposes victory 
or some plan of meeting defeat other than resignation, and was 
calculated to be not a little encouraging to those wayerers who like 
always to be upon the winning side. 

The President of the United States has, we are happy to per- 
ceive, sent an armed vessel to watch the Canadian fisheries. 
There is more danger at that point than at any spot in the British 
Empire. Under the Reciproeity Treaty the New England fisher- 
men fished where they liked, but that treaty ending they must not 
fish within three miles of the Canadian shore, or, as the colonists 
think, within the Bay of Fundy at all. The Americans, however, 
| deny our right to stretch a line from headland to headland, and insist 
on fishing in the Bay up to the three-mile limit. The fishermen on 





speaks like an advocate for a class which, whatever its merits, has | both sides are very intractable on the subject, and each Govern- 

also great defects, and great defects which a fair infusion of working- | ment therefore has sent an armed vessel, 1D order that the dispute 

class constituencies would go far to remedy. Le was masterly in | may be in the hands of responsible officers. The American fishing 

dealing with the silly manceuvre of mutilating reform in order to | under the treaty did no harm, and nobody wauts to fight about a 

divide its opponents, shallowly clever in his criticism on Mr. Mill’s | few shiploads of cod, but still if the colonists are in the right they 
| must be protected. 


argument for giviug the working man a real representation, both 
imprudent and unjust in his delineation of the working class, ques- | Mr. Maine has been delivering a remarkable speech before the 


tionable in taste when he preferred so absolutely the pacific and timi: | Calcutta University in defence of cramming. He considers that 
eaution of a middle-class government to the impulsive policy of | «to cram” is nothing but to impart knowledge quickly, and be- 
popular decrees, impressive in his comments on the danger of an | jjoyves the crammers are making very important experiments. The 
executive directly wielded by a democracy, and exceedingly eloquent seienee of education.is very little understood, and it is quite pos- 
in his Tory peroration :—* If with our own rash and inconsiderate ‘sible that methods may exist indefinitely better than those now 
hands we pull down the venerable temple of our liberties, then | e;loyed, and may be discovered by men as deeply interested in 
history, though it may tell of other acts as signally disastrous, | finding them as the crammers are. Mr. Maine gave apparently 
will have recorded none more wanton or more disgraceful.” no illustrations, but it is certain that teachers in general do not 
The Civil Rights’ Bill has been carried in the House of Repre- | “derstand the immense power concentration sometimes imparts. 
sentatives over the President’s head, without debate, by a vote of Let ® lad, for example, stuly it foreign tongue In the regular way 
122 to 41—much more than was needed. The President has as for six weeks, and he will know very little ; but let hin study that 
yet made no sign, unless a notice to the South that the proclama- | only for ten hours a day, reading, writing, and speaking absolutely 
tion of peace did not relieve them from martial law can be so con- | nothing else, and he will in many canes have mastered many of its 

The secret of cramming is to 








sidered, but the Liberals appear to have decided upon their policy. 
This is to readmit any State which will accept and act upon the 
Civil Rights’ Bill, and either grant the negroes tue suffrage, or con- 
sent to strike them out of the returns entitling the South to repre- 


| vocables and all its machinery. ‘ 
bring the will of the pupil to bear upon the lesson as well as his 
memory. Sf 

| Mr. Barbour, the High Sheriff of Cheshire, writes to the Times 


{ 
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to describe the misery which has fallen upon his county from the 
cattle plague, which had killed before the Act 88,500 head of 
cattle, worth 500,000/., while the expenses of the Act will amount 
to 350,0002., and the total loss has not been less than 65,000 
head, worth 900,000/. He calls for a national subscription of 
100,0001. in aid, towards which 22,0007. has been already subscribed. 
The application is reasonable, the loss in this county being quite 
exceptional, provided always that the money raised is expended 
for the benefit of the county ratepayers as well as of the farmers. 
‘They also under the Act suffer from the plague. Suppose the. 
owners of Cheshire remit 100,000/. of rent ? 


The Cambridge election showed that in Cambridge at least the 
present Reform Bill does not excite very much enthusiasm. 
Professor Faweett went down and addressed the electors in favour 
of Mr. Torrens—an excellent Liberal candidate—pointing out that 
if the Liberals of Cambridge could make a great push, and gain 
20 votes or so on their poll at the last election, it would be 
accepted by the House of Commons as a marked testimony in 
favour of the Reform Bill. They did their best. Mr. Torrens is 
a far abler man than his opponent, Mr. Gorst,—both men of colonial 
repute, the one in Australia, the other in New Zealand. But it 
wouldn't do. Mr. Gorst came in by a majority of 19, the majority 
of the Conservatives in the last election having been, we believe, 34. 


Professor Beesly, in an ingenious letter which will be found in 
another column, assails our principle that all classes should be 
represented in the House of Commons for the sakeof mutual delibera- 
tive aid and information, by a sneer. He says that Colonel ‘Taylor 
and Mr. Brand would laugh at such a statement, which is probably 
true,—Colonel Taylor and Mr. Brand not meddling much with 
the theory of politics. But he adds, that if this were all that is 
needed, numbers would be of no importance, that Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Fawcett could represent the working class as well as eighty or 
ninety men of the same views, nay, that their weight of reason 
being so much greater, artificial aid should be given to the Tories. 
This ingenious criticism is not a very strong one. We rested our 
case on experience. ILave not the commercial classes at last found 
their way to the reason of the landowning class, and are not the 
two now in large measure united, where they were formerly at 
internecine war? And of course the same result could not 
have been achieved by mere advocacy without the influ- 
ence of numbers. Where a class has absolute power to do 
wrong, it will not even listen to reason. You must have some 
material strength at your back to command attention, but not the 
less does the attention when given end in proving that the vari- 
ous classes have, not hostile interests, but interests closely bound 
up together. Let us add that Mr. Mill and Mr. Fawcett loudly 
confess their own inability adequately to represent the working- 
class views. You want a large number of different minds, 
affected by the same class of circumstances, but looking at and 
illustrating them in very different fashions, to carry practical con- 
viction to a popular assembly. 


Another discussion conducted by the Working Men's Club and 
Institute Union was held at Exeter Hall on Wednesday last, Lord 
Lyttelton in the chair. Mr. Cyrus Symons delivered an address in 
favour of the 7/. franchise, advancing a completely new argument 
for it, that working men, once in the House, would teach their 
colleagues the advantage of brevity of speech. If Mr. Symons 
could prove this, we think he would have done more for the Bill 
than Mr. Gladstone in the famous six speeches. Lord Lyttelton 
was diplomatic about the Biil, and would not commit himself. 
Lord Elcho defended the view of his party. The Secretary of the 
Working Men's Club and Institute Union writes to us, in refer- 
ence to our remarks of last week, that he regrets the circulation of 
Lord Lichfield’s reply to Mr. Bainbridge before the circulation of 
Mr. Bainbridge’s speech, and that the speeches of working men 
will have as fair play in future in all the reports circulated by the 
Society as the speeches of noble lords and members of Parliament. 
This is as it should be. 





The discussion on Wednesday on Mr. Bouverie’s Bill for repeal- 
ang the statutory condition imposed on all the Colleges at Oxford 
or Cambridge that all thir Fellows shall sign their adhesion to 
the Church of England, was unusually mild and argumentative. | 
Of course Mr. Walpole said the Bill would meam in the end the 
complete secularization of the University education. Of course 
Mr. Beresford Hope said it meant the desire of the Liberals to get 
for Dissenters what didn't belong to them. Of course Sir W. 
Heathcote followed mildlyin the tram of Mr. Walpole. Mr. Fawcett 











made an admirable speech in favour of Mr. Bouverie’s Bill. Finally 


the majority was only 22 in favour of the Bill, 208 for, to 186 
against, instead of the great majority of 114 obtained on the Oxford 
University Test Abolition Act. The Troglodytes (or Adullamites) 
voted generally for the Bill, most of them being genuine Liberals 
on ecclesiastical, though not on constitutional questions. 





In Monday's Daily News, a correspondent signing himself ** A 
County Elector” charged us with ‘‘ garbling” Mr. Mill, and at- 
tributing to both him and Mr. Hughes an ‘intention to vote against 
their opinions in deference to the exigencies of party.” Le was mis- 
taken in both cases, though the sentence on which he founded the 
latter charge, as we suppose (for he did not quote it atall, and ia 
his own sense of the word “ garbled” its purport), was certainly 
awkwardly expressed. ‘Taken in its context, however, with the article 
in which it appeared (p. 429 of our last number) it obviously 
meant only that party exigencies have unconaciously perverted 
both Mr. Mill's and Mr. Hughes’ clearness of vision as to the true 
drift of their own principles,—which is probably true, though 
we have the profoundest respect, personal and political, for both 
these gentlemen, as that article, amongst many others, shows. 
The **County Elector” asserted in a second letter on Wed- 
nesday that ‘the Spectator holds that the most numerous 
class should not have power in proportion to its numbers, 
and alters Mr. Mill's words so as to make him intimate 
as much too.” We did not alter Mr. Mill’s words, and 
that is precisely not only what Mr. Mill ‘ intimated,” but what he 
explicitly asserted all through the eighth chapter of his Representa- 
tive Government. ‘The whole object of that chapter is to devise a 
scheme for diminishing the proportion of political power which the 
lowest and least educated class would hold, to one less than in 
proportion to its numbers, by a system of plural voting. The 
‘*County Elector” does not appear to understand what the 
word “ proportion’ means. He is very eloquent on the “ vice of 
controversy,” shown in criticizing freely, but perfectly fairly, the 
relation between the avowed principles of eminent politicians and 
their inferences from those principles in relation to party measures, 
but seems to think any apology for translating freely into his own 
language, and so misrepresenting (no doubt unintentionally, but 
still gravely and inexcusably), the criticisms of mere newspaper 
writers, quite unnecessary. 


The Consol market has ruled heavy, and prices have fallen 
nearly one-half per cent. On Saturday last the closing prices 
were, 871 2 for money, and 87} for account. Yesterday the 
latest official quotations for money were:—For money, 86} 87; 
for time, 87 to 873. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
is 13,855,776/., whilst the reserve of notes and coin amounts to 
6,694, 6617. 

The prospectus bas been issued of the Graphotyping Company 
(Limited), with a proposed capital of 100,000/., in 10/. shares. 
The object of the Company is to purchase and work the patent 


rights for the United Kiugdom of the Graphotype process. The 


terms for the transfer of the patent, together with the good- 
will and business of Messrs. Roper and Co. (which includes a 
number of orders now on hand), are a cash payment of 12,500/. 


and 12,500/. in fully paid-up shares of the Company. 


The Smyrna and Cassaba Railway Company (Limited) are 


prepared to issue 230,000/. in debentures, bearing interest at eight 
per cent. per annum, at the price of 87/. 103. per 100/. The 
debentures constitute a first charge upon the line, and will be 
redeemable by equal anuual drawings at par in eleven years from 
July 1, 1867. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, April 20. Friday, April 2°. 


Mexican a oe oe ° o. oe 20% oe 2) 
Spauish Passive ee - oe 25} ~ ru) 
Do. Coertiticates +e oo 7 - - +e 1d 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. - oe oo =_ ee — 
” ” 1962.. - .- oo ot eo os 
Uuited States b.20'3 - *- o * vv ee Tk 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, April 20. Friday, April 27. 


Great Kastera ee o ° on ee dug ce 40 
Great Northera .. oe o oe oe 123 “< 1223 
Great Westera.. .. ee - ee oe bs} o< 58 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. 4) oe a 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo oe ee 121} on 121} 
Loudona aad Krighton oo ee ee o if oe 97 
Lendow and North-Weetera 4.00 «5 oe 121 o« lug 
London and Souta-Western eo ee an 2s} o< ve 
Lendon, Chatham,and Dover .. - -- o« 27 
Metropolitan oo pa oe ee eo sa * 133 
Midland on wis ce eo ee ee 128 « 122 
North-Kasters, Berwick .. 06s wee Lig = i 
Do. York ere -— a 19 * 1 
South-b astern . . * ee o 76 o 7d, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a os 


THE POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DIVISION. 


T is perhaps very useless, with the division just at hand, to 
speculate on the result of a Ministerial defeat, yet it is 
hard to avoid doing so, and there are some few trustworthy 
data which may help our readers towards a clear opinion. 
Assuming, as is most probable, that the second reading is car- 
ried by a minute majority, there are, in spite of a multiplicity 
of rumours, but three probable combinations. We reject the 
idea of a dissolution, first, because it would irritate members 
beyond all endurance, secondly, because it would end in the 
sacrifice of the great majority which the Liberal party for any 
purpose except Reform is admitted to possess. We reject 
also the idea set afloat by the Star that the Government may 
withdraw the Bill, promising another and more complete 
measure in a winter session. Mr. Gladstone is too deeply 
pledged to adopt that course, which, moreover, would not re- 
move any one objection now felt to the policy of blank re- 
duction to which the Cabinet stands committed. But the 
Ministry may agree to remain, leaving individual Ministers to 
retire, and endeavour with the aid of a few recruits to work 
on for a season; or they may resign, and be succeeded 
by Lord Derby and a regular Tory Government ruling 
on sufferance; or there may be a coalition, under the 
leadership of Lord Stanley and his friends. Of these three 
combinations the third is in our judgment the most probable, 
and it may be the most acceptable to the country. The first 
is only probable in the event of excessive difficulty in forming 
any Ministry at all, Lord Derby being by no means bound to 
take the helm unless he has actually defeated his opponents. 
The Ministers who would resign, however, are too powerful to 
be spared, a Liberal Ministry without Mr. Gladstone, and with 
Mr. Bright utterly hostile, being very much in the position of 
a steamer with the current against her and no coal on board. 
It would not last a Session, and would be powerless while it 
lasted. It took all Lord Palmerston’s skill to maintain the 
interregnum, and he had besides his tact the aid of Mr. Glad- 
stone, which his suecessor would not have. Lord Derby is 
more possible, but he has no majority, would be compelled to 
rely every day on Mr. Bright’s forbearance, and would be 
unable to deal in any satisfactory way with the inevitable 
difficulty which will meet any Ministry in the preparation of a 
Reform Bill. Lord Stanley would have more chance, for 
many Liberals have confidence in him, the bulk of the Tory 
party would follow him as their best alternative, and the mass 
of the undecided would be pretty sure to approve his admi- 
nistrative measures. He would be as little likely to plunge 
us into a war with America as Earl Russell, and might by dint 
of audacity and painstaking prepare a Reform which both 
parties could accept as a settlement of the question, a Reform 
which, admitting the workmen to a hundred seats and redress- 
ing the balance as between North and South, should not 
establish a precedent leading directly to numerical rule. If he 
could but rid himself of Mr. Disraeli either by sending him to 
the Peers, or to Paris, or to both, he might found an ad- 
ministration which could really work, which would at in- 
tervals hold power for considerable periods, and which would 
in the end remodel the platform of the great Conservative 
party. 

This, though an unnoticed, is pérhaps the greatest result to 
be expected from such a coalition. There exists in England 
visibly and at all times a great mass of conservative or, to 
express it more perfectly, of contented feeling, which ought to 
be, and usually has been, fully expressed in Parliament. Owing 
partly to the unfortunate blunder which induced the Conser- 
vative party to stake its existence upon an unsound fiscal 
policy, with which its principles had no more to do than with 
the fashion of dress or an improved system of gardening, and 
partly to the advance of opinion, this feeling has been thrown 
out of rapport with those who profess to express it in Par- 
liament. Commercial conservatism, professional conserva- 
tism, labouring conservatism are scarcely expressed at all, and 
the Tories, resuming the old name—a fact of curious signifi- 
cance—have degenerated into a mere party of squires. They 
can compel legislation against a cattle plague, but on any non- 
agricultural subject are in a hopeless minority. The truth 
is, that from the Protectionist taint they have so long pre- 
served and the excessive incapacity of some of their leaders, 
city conservatism is ashamed to act with them, and they have 
driven the average members who want to improve things, but 
not to make great changes, and who ste no incompatibility 





between wise finance and belief in agriculture, social reform 
and variety of grades, religious liberty and a Church establish- 
ment, into the Liberal ranks. Lord Stanley himself, but for 
the circumstances of his birth and some peculiarities of tem- 
perament, would long since have been driven away, and the 
party threatens every day to sink into a position in which the 
functions of Her Majesty’s Opposition could no longer be per- 
formed. A few more such elections as the last, and it would 
practically be, as in its present form it ought to be, extinct. If 
it is to survive, it must be remodelled, and the governing 
idea of renovation must be to make it express, not agricul- 
tural, or reactionary, or even stationary ideas, but the 
thought of that great mass of Englishmen, proprietors, traders, 
and even workmen, which, though hostile to every felt 
abuse, is constitutionally indisposed to change, by habit 
distrustful of mere ideas, and by position inclined to 
believe that most visible evils are not organic, but only 
superfluous, to be removed by pruning instead of eradication. 
A party which followed Lord Stanley would be sure to drift 
into that position, to consider the Constitution as almost the 
only fixed datum, to remove abuses, yet to be reluctant to 
make experiments, and therefore to receive the cordial sup- 
port of all Conservatives, whether urban or agricultural. It 
would be again en rapport with the age, just as the Peelites 
were while Peel was alive, and might be as strong as they 
were, to the immense advantage not only of Conservatism, 
which is getting weak, but of Liberalism, which is getting 
ineffective by reason of the completeness of its victory, and 
therefore to the great advantage of the country. For sucha 
policy men could be found in plenty, and though they would 
in the end be beaten, they would succeed in compelling 
Liberals to close their ranks, think out their policy, and 
propose reforms large enough and sound enough to enlist the 
hearty support of the people. 

No such coalition could be or ought to be led from the 
Liberal side, and we trust the experiment will not be seriously 
tried. The need of the country is to reinvigorate the Tory 
party, not to enfeeble the Liberal one, to have both kinds of 
opinion expressed well and fully, not to have only one ex- 
pressed very badly indeed. A Conservative Ministry depen- 
dent for support on Whigs is a Ministry in cautious motion; 
a Whig Ministry dependent on Tories is sure to be nearly 
immovable. A renewal of Lord Palmerston’s reign would be 
an intolerable evil, one which would in the end provoke Mr. 
Gladstone and the country into a line of action far more 
hostile to true Conservatism than anything yet attempted. 
Such a Ministry would be compelled to lay all projects 
of Reform aside, and so live perpetually at the merey 
of those who are pledged chin deep to Reform, would see 
the Radical party grow daily stronger, and would fail en- 
tirely to utilize the most detestable faction within the House, 
the men who at heart hate Lord Stanley because he is sen- 
sible as much as Mr. Gladstone because he cares for the 
people, who subscribed for the South and justified Mr. Eyre, 
who would keep Dissenters out of the Universities not because 
of their religious ideas, but because of their social position, who. 
hold in theirhearts that God created the world for “‘gentlemen,’”” 
and who consequently turn the House every night into a bear: 
garden by an attempt to supply their deficiencies in wisdom by 
their proficiency in insult and clamour. Lord Stanley could 
utilize them, for they could not at all events vote against him, 
and Lord Clarendon, or any other great Whig, could not, 
except by concessions which would make the coalition worse 
because weaker than a Government composed exclusively of 
the old set. It is a Conservative-Whig, not a Whig-Conserva- 
tive coalition which is required, if we must have one at all, 
one which will fight Liberals, not one which will paralyze their 
activity, and to such an administration we may, we think, 
temporarily come. Of course there will be the usual delays 
and efforts to avoid any change so greatly affecting promo- 
tions, and appeals to Lord Derby and jealousies of Lord Stan- 
ley, but if the division is such that Mr. Gladstone cannot or 
will not remain in power, a coalition of which Lord Stanley 
would be the leading spirit will, we think, be very nearly 
inevitable. It, or anything else, Tory Government included, 
would be more acceptable to the country than a renewal of 
the late interregnum. Coalitions are never popular, and this 
one could not last, but it would afford time to the Liberals to 
rearrange their ranks, harden their resolves, and select, finally, 
the men who are to lead them, while it would secure 


in the end what we as Liberals believe to be a great 
object, the thorough remodelling of the now dying Tory 


party. 
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THE NET RESULT OF THE REFORM DEBATE. 


EFORE what we write can meet our readers’ eyes, the 
B result of the division on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill will be known, and will probably show an in- 
nitesimal majority quite too small to carry the Bill through 
its later stages. And if we evaporate the enormous amount 
of watery diluents by which the true issue has been disguised 
and sometimes almost drowned, we think there will be found a 
residuum of sound reason fully justifying this dwindling away of 
a splendid Liberal majority, though we are also forced in 
eandour to admit that much of the opposition which the 
Bill has received at the hands of Liberals has been based 
upon radically illiberal views. Let us sum up shortly what 
geem to us the valid and still absolutely unanswered argu- 
ments which a true Liberal may properly urge against the 
present Reform Bill. 

There is, first, Lord Stanley’s argument, which no one has 
supported with more unconscious emphasis than Mr. Bright, 
¢hat Reform means a redistribution of power between different 
constituent elements of the population, and that that redistri- 
bution of power depends quite as much on the new boundaries 
of boroughs and the new allotment of seats as on the new 
franchises, —that these changes are therefore indissoluble 
parts of a great whole; and that the Legislature cannot 
with either sense or self-respect deliberate on the Ministerial 
proposals for one change without having before it their pro- 
posals for those other co-ordinate changes, the effect of which 
might be either greatly to exaggerate, or on the other hand to 
cancel altogether, what is effected by the change in the 
Franchise Bill. Mr. Bright put this in a far stronger light 
than any other speaker. He said, ‘I will undertake to devise 
a scheme,—the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) and the right 
honourable member for Buckinghamshire would do it easily, 
—that would give the suffrage to every man in the kingdom, 
and yet so arrange the seats that the representation of the 
people would be infinitely worse and less complete than it is at 
the present moment.” That is the strongest thing yet said 
in favour of the amendment,—the thing that puts most com- 
pletely before the House the organic unity of design that 
should belong to any Reform scheme as a whole. If you can 
ando by the Redistribution Bill all that you do by your Fran- 
chise Bill, and of course therefore can, if you please, double 
by your Redistribution Bill the effect of what you do by your 
Franchise Bill. how can it be right to consider the two sepa- 
rately? Mr. Bright may say that this proves that the House 
parts with no power by assenting to the one, since it can, by 
modifying the other, make the joint effect what it pleases. But 
the truth is that it does part with the power of doing the right 
thing by the right method. Suppose the borough franchise is 
uniformly enlarged, as the Government propose, and thereby 
the corruption in a number of small boroughs artificially 
increased, the true working class,—the artisan class that is fit 
and eager for representation,—gaining thereby only about as 
much actual representation as the untrue working class,—the 
class of mechanics willing to accept bribes because they have no 
political ideas. To rectify this false distribution of power, you 
must in the Redistribution Bill take away much representation 
from the constituencies you have thus spoiled, and transfer it 
to the constituencies you have improved. But that will be a 
wrong method, and also a much more difficult method, of 
giving the true working class their proper share of influence. 
ft will be wrong because it involves spoiling what are at 
present good middle-class constituencies, and then disfranchis- 
ing them because you have made them bad working-class con- 
stituencies. It will be much more difficult, because it is much 
harder to take away power than not to give it. If the Bill did 
not propose to make bad as well as good working-class constitu- 
encies, the working class would only have credit for power really 
given to them, and it would have been much more easy to 
increase that power by the redistribution of seats. But now 
Lord Cranborne and all the Tories give them credit for the 
power they nominally gain in such places as Bridgewater, 
Marlborough, Guildford, or St. Ives, and will refuse to give 
them fresh seats in the manufacturing North, on the strength 
of those which they have not really gained in the rural South. 
And still more will the Conservatives obstruct the withdrawal 
of seats from this class of pseudo-working-class boroughs alto- 
gether. Well, then, Lord Stanley’s great constitutional objec- 
tion to separating Reform into two parts is amply sustained, 
and is sustained on the strength of Mr. Bright’s own emphatic 
evidence. 





objection that, even as regards the franchise, the Bill contains 
no settlement of the question. Both the county limit and the 
borough limit fixed are absolutely arbitrary, limits resting on 
no kind of principle, limits drawn confessedly because they 
contain a settlement that is safe just now, and make the 
transfer of power, as Mr. Gladstone says, only “ gradual.” 
None of the most eminent supporters of the Bill have denied 
that it is a mere downward step. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer piques himself on its being a moderate step, a very 
gradual descent, and on the very much larger step, the abrupt 
descent which remains for future reformers to take. The 
very principle of his great speech at Liverpool, in praise of 
the impulse given to American patriotism by the equal share 
accorded to all citizens in the government, was that sooner or 
later all classes of Englishmen should vote ; and the principle 
of this Bill is that of their wniform admission, in gradually 
enlarging slices as it were, to the franchise. Put the two 
together, and we are justified in saying that this Bill not only 
effects no permanent settlement, but boasts that it effects 
none, and holds out to the next generation of reformers the pro- 
mise of another downward slide. Now even the most sincere re- 
formers, who heartily agree with Mr. Gladstone that we should 
aim at preventing the exclusion of any considerable section of 
society from fair and full representation, hold, and hold by 
virtue of that very principle, that we should so provide for the 
future as to assert the permanent right of the middle and 
smaller classes of society to a substantial representation. And 
they cannot therefore agree to see a couple of purely arbitrary 
lines, based on a calculation which will be even proximately 
true only for a year or two, drawn to define who shall vote 
for the present, and who shall not, without even an attempt 
or a wish to secure on any solid ground of principle a fair 
representation of all the various communities and interests for 
times to come,—without an attempt even to register as a pre- 
cedent for the future our conception of what is demanded by 
political justice. 

Lastly, no one has answered the objection that, even for the 
moment, even for the immediate future, we do not know what 
we are doing, whether we are really going to give a substan- 
tial share of power to the working class at all after all this 
agitation and all this laborious failure to lay down principles 
for the future. Mr. Bright says that only 180,000 working 
men will be enfranchised in all, and these of course in a very 
irregular way, many more in the great Lancashire towns than 
in the great Yorkshire towns,—many more than enough to give 
the working men a seat in one place, many less than enough 
to give them a seat in a good many other places. If this 
calculation of Mr. Bright’s be true, we believe it would be 
found that the Bill, besides attempting to doa thing by halves 
that it should plan as a whole,—besides laying down no 
principle for the future while it unsettles everything in the 
past,—does not accomplish even its temporary purpose in any 
appreciable degree. We should not give probably ten new 
seats to the working class proper, if Mr. Bright be right. And 
yet we should have opened the whole of a great question 
without attempting any permanent solution, have greatly 
diminished the hope of ever arriving at a sound principle on 
the question at all, have rushed precipitately into one-half of 
a legislative change which cannot be settled without reference 
to the other half, and all for the sake of effecting nothing. 
Whatever the fate of the division, we are quite sure that Par- 
liament will not stultify itself by a piece of blind, incompe- 
tent, and, for its purpose probably, quite ineffectual legislation, 
which will, however, have one very considerable effect,—to 
reduce to despair all politicians who believe that the object of 
a representative system is to give a true mirror of the national 
wants and yet a no less true mirror also of the national faculty 
and intelligence by which those wants must be supplied. 





THE BUDGET OF LONDON. 

Ii for a Metropolitan Gladstone, a financier with skill 
enough and power enough to reform the finance of the 
capital, and create a really great revenue, by means which 
the citizens would feel as little as they now feel the majority 
of State demands, to devise a system of mixed indirect and 
direct taxation, and to distribute the local burden in some 
decent proportion to the strength of the backs which have to 
bear it! After twenty years of experiment and discussion, 
we have at last a scientific revenue system for the country, 
yielding a maximum of cash with a minimum of loss and 
annoyance, so fair that the workman pays, income for income, 


Again, the debate has sustained beyond all doubt the|as much as the millionaire, and so elastic that a half-turn of 
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the screws would give us the means of prosecuting a great war, 
but municipal finance is still in its transition period. The 
cities have just reached that stage of civilization at which a 
great revenne must be raised to keep them habitable, while 
those who rule them are at their wits’ end to devise new 
sources of supply. An obstinate adherence to direct taxation 
has ended, as it always does, in a system under which the 
poorer a man is the more he pays, the more wretched the 
neighbourhood the higher the rates and the less the result of 
their expenditure. The Select Committee on Metropolitan 
Government declare, in their first report, delivered this week, 
that while St. George’s, Hanover Square, the fashionable 
district, pays for every municipal purpose 2s. Id. in 
the pound, and St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, West- 
minster, the new nests of millionaires, contribute 2s. 7d. 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, with its poverty-stricken 
shops, is charged 6s. 9d.; Whitechapel, with its festering 
poverty, 5s. 6d.; and Limehouse, with its population of workmen 
and roughs, 5s. 5d. in the pound. On the other hand, out of the 
revenue thus raised two millions are to be spent on an embank- 
ment and approaches neither of which pass the Tower, a 
million and a quarter on a street through the heart of the 
commercial region, from Blackfriars to the Mansion House, 
965,446/, on streets the most easterly of which is Holborn, 
206,000/. on Chelsea, and only 1,842,974/. on Lambeth, South- 
wark, Whitechapel, and Finsbury, on the poor districts, that 
is, which are proportionately so heavily taxed. So unequal is 
the arrangement, that the Committee believe that in the denser 
quarters the limit of direct taxation has been reached, the 
rates being already raised only by the issue of great numbers 
of summonses, and at a cost of collection which very seriously 
increases their weight, and they are driven, in spite of a feel- 
ing so strong as to resemble an instinct, to recommend that the 
medieval division into parishes should be abandoned, and 
the entire metropolis placed under one uniform rate. They 
actually propose that the imaginary boundaries which separate 
what a county member the other day called the “ natural” 
divisions of England should be abolished, and the metropolis 
treated as if it were financially a whole. The average 
rate is now 3s. 9d. in the pound. An equal rate of 4s. in 
the pound would not be felt by the rich, would seriously 
relieve the poor, and would add 181,0002. a year to 
the 2,726,520/. which the inhabitants of the metropolitan 
district already raise, a sum allowing of loans amounting to 
nearly four millions for necessary public works. This great 
sum will, however, not be too much for the works already 
contemplated or sanctioned, such as the approaches to the 
embankment, and the embankment at Chelsea, the projects 
for improving Holborn, the immense additions sure to be 
made to all estimates, and the beginning of that long, but as 
yet unpublished, list of improvements which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has already submitted to the Select Committee. 

The state of affairs, then, is just this. The metropolitan 
revenue of 2,784,000/. a year derived from rates, if aided by 
a tax of 9d. per ton on coals, and 4d. per tun on wine, to- 
gether producing about 200,000/. a year more, will meet the 
regular charges specified in the annexed budget :— 





Rate 
in the £. 
For the Year 1864 :— £4 aw¢ £ ss. Ga ss & 
Charge of the Metropolitan 
Board Main Drainage ... 180,262.12 9 
General Purposes & County 
Ratep nce cee vee eee «= 163,826 17% 2 
——_—_—_———_ 344,089 911 ...0 6 
344,089 9 11 
Charges for paving, watch- 
ing, lighting, and other 
duties of Local Go- 
vernment by the City 
Authorities, Vestry, and 
District Boards oe 996,586 IL I aie a 
—_— 1,240,676 1 0..1 8 
Poor Rates, including all 
Charges collected there- 
with, except Police Rate 1,212,971 0 9 ae a. 
Police Rate ‘ - oo» 981,204 IT 9 ae © 
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1,544,175 18 6..2 1 











£2,784,851 19 6...3 9 
They will also provide for the gradual extinction of the loans 
to be raised to pay for the improvements sanctioned, the prin- 
cipal of which are the drainage system and the embankment, 








1872, for a further period, and to equalize the rating of 
London on the basis of a uniform 4s. in the pound. Both 
these concessions doubtless will in the end be obtained. The 
wine duty is imperceptible, the coal duty is not seriously 
felt, and the only great fight will be about equalization. The 
great holders of property will no doubt plead that all pecuniary 
arrangements, leases, settlements, and purchases have been 
arranged on the basis of the parochial theory, but Parliament 
has overridden this argument too frequently to mind it now, 
Everybody purchases everything subject to possible changes 
in the incidenee of taxation, and a change in the duties on wine, 
or whisky, or sugar, or malt, affects interests quite as wide ag 
those of the richer parishes of London, and persons far less 
able to bear an unexpected loss. The House of Commons, too, 
is beginning to perceive that the capital must be treated as an 
exceptional city, and to be less timorous of precedents which 
never can have much relevancy or application to cities which 
have no relation to the whole body of the people. The equali- 
zation after one stiff battle with the squires, fearful of count 
poor rates, may be carried, and the Board of Works enabled to 
carry out its ideas. 

But when the suggestions of the Committee have been 
accepted, the great problem still remains untouched. To ima 
prove London, and even to keep it from retrograding, a large 
permanent revenue is required, and it is at this point that we 
require a Mr. Gladstone. The taxation on rental, it is clear, 
cannot be much further increased, though the uniform rate 
might by possibility be screwed up sixpence more. That 
would yield 360,000/. a year, but it would add greatly in rich 
districts to the temptation already felt to live out of London, 
and pay rates only as part of the rent of chambers and hotels, 
and in poor districts to the amount of coercion it would be 
needful to use. Londoners will ultimately be driven either 
to impose taxation on income, as was done in India—one- 
fourth of the tax being assigned to the district which yielded 
it—or to devise some scheme of indirect taxation. The 
former scheme is opposed to all our financial habits, and 
would render the income-tax too permanent, while the latter 
is excessively difficult in practice. The coal duties can hardly 
be raised above the thirteenpence a ton already levied for the 
Board and the City Corporation, and though the local wine duty 
is absurdly low, still wine is a subject of Imperial taxation. So 
are spirits, so is tobaeco, so are almost all the luxuries which 
Parliament is willing to tax up to the limit of profit, and at 
which we can get without the establishment of barriers, 
Octrois are inconsistent alike with our manners, our prejudices, 
and our economical beliefs, and press, moreover, upon the poor 
almost as severely as the present system of rating. Mr. Mill 
would plead hard for a tax upon the rise in rental produced by a 
prosperity not dueto landlords, and to be expended forthe benefit 
of those who have created it, but in England even a Parliament 
of seven-pounders would reject the proposal with contumely. 
Special stamps for London would interfere with a national 
taxation capable of indefinite development, and shipping dues 
strike at the very source of the prosperity of great ports. The 
lotteries by which Caleutta effected all her few improvements, 
and which still relieve the taxation of some German cities, 
are immoral and inexpedient, and the profit on intercommuni- 
cations, underground railways, omnibuses, and cabs, which 
might wisely be applied for the benefit of all citizens, have 
been left to private hands. A revenue from improvements 
themselves is slow, uncertain, and terribly open to peculation 
and jobbery, even if Englishmen were prepared to allow the 
compulsory sale of great sections of urban property to a 
powerful corporation. The monopolies of gas and water 
might no doubt be made very profitable, and ought to be 
vested in the body which represents those who concede the 
exceptional privileges, but Parliament seems afraid to fight 
even enemies so feeble as the sixteen or twenty companies 
who, by right of monopolies created by law, charge us so very 
much for work they do so very unsatisfactorily. If the 
Metropolitan Board were sole manufacturer of gas and dis- 
penser of water, the ratepayers would be sure either of 
obtaining those necessaries cheap or of seeing their city im- 
proved, but in the absence of clamour the vested interests are 
too strong both for municipal patriotism and for common 
sense. To the eye of the ordinary observer there is not a 
scheme by which the capital can even hope to raise the re- 
venue which nevertheless, if life in London is to be made to 
the mass of its people worth the having, must ultimately be 


but they will do no more. If even the approaches to the | raised, or the city become, under more or less reeognized pre- 


embankment are to. be built, the Board must be permitted to 
continue the coal and wine dues, which are only imposed till | 


texts, a peculium of the State. 
talis never merely a city, that it is as just to pay for new. wharves 
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in London out of national taxes as to pay for new Houses of | much more likely to distinguish themselves than ordinary 
Parliament, that every new street in the City facilitates com- Churchmen, which is of course absurd. If, on the other hand, 
merce from Penzance to Wick, there is nothing very alarming in ; Dissenters or Roman Catholics are ever likely to go in such 
that alternative. But to those who dread it, 7. e., to four-fif ths of | great numbers to Cambridge and Oxford as together to equal 
the English politicians, we recommend the perusal of this report, in numbers the Churchmen, then it would be only fair that 
which will show them, first, that the taxation of London is | in some of the Colf®ges they should adapt the religious teach- 
already nearly 2()s. a head, or nineteen per cent. upon its rental ; | ing and worship to their own views. But otherwise, the Church 
secondly, that this taxation must, to do the work required of having already an immense start, and no natural inferiority 
it, be increased at least one-half; thirdly, that it cannot be in- in talent or capacity, it is scarcely credible that she should 








ereased by increasing direct imposts; and, lastly, that the Select 
Committee can find no indirect source of supply except a tax 
on coals. As we have said, London wants a Mr. Gladstone, 
a financier who can devise, and whose devices Parliament will 
regard. till the contrary is distinctly proved, as certain to be 


sound. 





THE BILL TO EMANCIPATE COLLEGES. 


HEN Mr. Beresford Hope said on Wednesday that 
Liberalism often means “a desire to get something 

which belongs to somebody else,” it was an obvious reply that 
Conservatism much oftener means a desire to keep what ought 
to be shared with somebody else. Indeed that is even too 
advantageous a contrast. Liberalism cannot ask, even with 
to what wrongfully belongs exclusively to others, for 

more than its fair share of the monopoly; but Conservatism, 
which takes so much credit for not invading other persons’ 
rights, but only holding hard on to its own, does usually mean 
a desire to keep all, and is therefore in essence more selfish, 
if less grasping, than Liberalism. Liberalism, having nothing, 
says, “ Share and share alike.” Conservatism, having all, says, 
“ We shall keep all.” That is a very good description of the 
merits of the case discussed on Wednesday, as to the repeal of 
the statutory prohibition on giving College Fellowships at 
Oxford or Cambridge to Dissenters or Roman Catholics. At 
present the Colleges themselves are not free in the matter. 
However much Trinity College, Cambridge, for instance, which 


happens to impose no subscriptions-on its Fellows by its own 


statutes, might wish to give one of its fellowships to a Roman 
Catholic or Dissenting Senior Wrangler, the Act of Uni- 
formity, in.a section which Mr. Bouverie proposes to repeal, 
forbids it. At present the law of Parliament refuses to the Col- 
leges permission even to think of selecting as one of their Fellows 
any man not willing to subscribe the Church of England test. 
Six cases have occurred in which Cambridge Colleges, if not 
overridden by this Act, would have selected a Dissenter for a 
fellowship. Seventy-four eminent resident members of the 
University of Cambridge have petitioned against. this restric- 
tion, and. though on occasion of any discussion the Senate is 
usually swamped by immigrant clerical members of the Uni- 
versity, so that the University nominally is still opposed to the 
change, it is certain that many of the Colleges wish for free- 
dom and the repeal of the statute. That is all which Mr. 
Bouverie proposed. 


jnot keep that start, even after granting free permission to 
| Dissenters to contest her honours and emoluments. I¢ is 
desirable, no doubt, whatever may be said of religious teach- 
ing, Which is at present so imperfect in Oxford and Cambridge 
| as to be hardly worth mention, that religious worship should 
be combined with every system of Collegiate residence. 
And so it will be under Mr. Bouverie’s Bill. While the 
majority of. Fellows who attain their position from in- 
tellectual suecesses remain Churchmen, as they surely will 
do, the Church of England will be untouched in the Colleges. 
Whenever, or if ever, the Church of England ceases to keep 
her hold over the majority of the men most competent to learm 
and teach on all other subjects, then, and not till then, we may 
presume that she will lose ground. But is that a con- 
tingency which good Churchmen like Mr. Walpole or Sir 
William Heathcote can seriously contemplate? If they truly 
believe that the Chureh is likely to lose her hold over the 
highest minds and teachers of the day, they do not believe im 
their Church. There can be no escape from this alternative. 
If the non-subscribing half of the nation claim their rights to 
learn at the National Universities,—then they ought to have 
the power, or to be able gradually to win it, to modify’ 
the religious teaching and worship in a fair number of 
the Colleges. If not, and the Church retains her pre- 
sent practical monopoly of the candidates, she can only 
lose hold of the most brilliant and distinguished among 





|them by her own fault, and in that case it would be 


well she had due warning of that fault. At all events, if 
the statutory prohibition should work effectively at all, 
it can only work by artificially lowering the standard of 
teaching in other than religious subjects, in order to keep it 
erect on religious subjects. But if this were its real effeet, it 
would be more than probable that the Church would then not. 
deserve its artificial protection on religious subjects. A Churely 
which should steadily lose ground with the best class of its 
pupils would in all probability be going wrong somehow or 
somewhere, and would have no reason to thank the legislation 
which kept it from receiving the rude but salutary lesson of 
humiliation proper to its condition. 





THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 





He only asked leave to let the Colleges | 
judge in this matter for themselves, to regulate their proceed- | 


HE times are very hard indeed for credulous people—the 
country clergymen, stockbrokers, squires, and other 
innocent persons, who believe that telegrams must have some 


ings by their own academical judgment, and that is what | foundation, that despatches must either reveal or cloak a 
Mr. Beresford Hope calls “a desire to get something which | meaning, that inspired journals must speak truth, that the 
belongs to somebody else.” And in a House of 394 members | 7%mes knows anything. What with snippety extracts from 
Mr. Bouverie only gained a majority of 22,—a majority, we | Continental papers, leaders in the Times, forged letters from 
fear, not strong enough. to carry the Bill through the Lords. | the Foreign Office to explain the leaders, rumours from 
No less than 186 members voted for not permitting the Col- | Berlin, gossip from Italy, special telegrams from Vienna, im- 
leges any discretion in the matter as to selecting men from portant documents from the great chancelleries too old to be 
amongst the Roman Catholics or Dissenters for their Fellows. | of any use, and bran new documents from chancelleries too 


And the 186 were no doubt right in thinking that the only 


way of preventing the Colleges from using this discretion | week have been not a little bewildered. 


would be not to grant it at all. In the long run it is certain 
that Colleges will be influenced by considerations affecting their 
own academical effectiveness and success, more than even by 
long-standing prejudices. Doubtless, if the discretion were once 
removed, the power given would be very soon frequently used. 





Distinguished men, who had shown great capacity in classics, 
or mathematics, or any of the other branches of science, 
would soon be asked to stand for fellowships, even though | 
they chanced to be Dissenters or Roman Catholics. But 
when Mr. Walpole; and Sir William Heathcote, and Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and the’ rest of the alarmists, say that 


small to be of any importance, they must during the past 
They must have felt 
that a little ignorance would greatly increase their knowledge. 
On Saturday all was peace, and on Monday all warlike again ; 
on Tuesday Lippe Lemberg had offered mediation, and. metal- 
liques went up 1 per cent.; on Wednesday the Emperor 
Napoleon was seen pulling his moustache, and rentes fell two,;, 
on Thursday Garibaldi had left Caprera, and the world was 
consequently on fire; and on Friday Bismark had gout, and 
the human race was consequently saved. Every gossip had a 
new story, and the greatest gossip of all, the mysterious entity 
which calls itself ‘Reuter,’ and which manufaetures history by 
the drachm, publishes on an average three irreconcilable state: 
ments a day. All this while the few grave facts of the situation 








this would soon bring on a breach between the Colleges and | 
the National Church, what: are they secretly assuming? | have scarcely changed at all. Prussia has not given upher de- 
Before: the non-subscribing Fellows of any College could | mand for Holstein, or withdrawn the order placing five corps. 
influence the religious teaching and worship of that College | d'armeeinreadiness foractive service, or dismissed Count von Bis- 
they must be in a majority, and if there is any danger of | mark tothe exile which is for him the onlyalternative of success. 
their soon being. in. 4 majority,—the vast number of Cam- | The proposal to reform the Federation by a mass vote has not 
bridge and Oxford students coming of course from the Esta-| been abandoned, nor have the Princelings selected the sauce: 
blished Church,—it-must be because the. non-subscribers are | with which they would best like to be eaten, Austria has 
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. as, 
not waived, or sold, or pledged her right to the Duchies, or | when battle has joined, moral sympathies do not, in the judg. 
modified her formal decision to fight rather than be turned | ment of military sovereigns, count for much. They are - 
out, or become less sensitive to her position in Germany, or | to prefer a sympathy reducible either to conscripts or to on 


commenced any negotiation for the evacuation of Venice. 
The Emperor Napoleon has not broken silence, or the Czar 
published any threat, or Victor Emanuel recalled the orders 
for the rapid concentration of forces to the North. Nothing 
in fact has changed, either in the motives which impel the 
German Powers to battle, in the incidents which show that 
those motives are becoming powerful, or in the tone those 
motives impel them to preserve, or indeed in anything except 
publicists’ “ views ’’ of the ultimate result. The positive facts 
are not peaceful, and the negative facts are decidedly disquiet- 
ing. The positive facts are that Count von Bismark has 
returned a half consent to the demand to disarm, that Italy is 
arming fast and anxious for money, that the Kaiser has given 
Hungary new assurances of his good faith, that. metalliques 
are sinking steadily, that the “‘minor Powers” are scuttling 
about like crows when a storm is nigh, and that M. Paulin 
Limayrac, who is to the French Foreign Office pretty nearly 
what paper is to a journalist, keeps telling France not to be 
frightened, for the Emperor will wait events. “Don’t be afraid 
for the dogs, mother,” says the sedate child; “I shan’t separate 
them till I see which is strongest.” The negative facts are 
that if the Powers meant peace they would certainly say so, to 
avoidthe immense losses uncertainty inflicts upon their revenues, 
and as yet they have not said a word; that no journal has been 
“invited ’’ on either side to leave off abusing a friendly power; 
and that not a word, good or bad, can be extracted from 
Napoleon, whose temptation is certainly not a mania for non- 
intervention. We must class among the negatives also what 
at first looks like positive fact, the absence of any decision in 
the Roumanian quarrel. There is a very ugly though some- 
what obscure little game playing out there, which, if great 
persons were not watching greater events, would no doubt 
produce results. What in the world put Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, Catholic and Prussian, related to Frederick William, 
connected with the Beauharnais, into the head of Greek Slavs 
upon the Danube as their fitting king. Napoleon? or hatred 
of Austria? or what? His refusal has increased the Republican 
party in the Principalities, and the inaction of Conference in 
presence of such a danger helps to prove that its members 
are paralyzed by the bitterness raging between their employers. 

Of course, war not having been declared, the possibilities of 
peace are not over, nor have the conservative forces which 
tend to peace lost their usual hold. Kings know, as they 
knew last week, that war has terrible risks, and their subjects 
know that, beaten or victorious, they will have to pay. If 
Frederick William chooses to avoid war and wait for a better 
opportunity, he can avoid it at the price of reconciliation with 
his people, an option which has been before him any time 
these three months ; and if the people of Prussia are unani- 
mous, they can make him avoid it. They, however, only pro- 
test in addresses on behalf of economy, and the King’s ser- 
vant, whom he can dismiss with a word, tells them in reply 
that he shall avoid war “if he can,” 7. e., if he can secure 
his ends without it, but that “economy is not the only thing 
to be thought of,’ a very menacing truism. It is very un- 
likely indeed, again, that Italy, with half her army on 
furlough, a budget not yet accepted, a very great deficit, and 
a Premier who understands organization, should suddenly 
recall her soldiers, accumulate 40,000 men on the Po, col- 
lect a pontoon train, and make inquiries about loans—certainly 
in Paris, and it is possible in Berlin—unless her Ministers 
really believed in war. They may be wrong, as everybody 
else may be wrong, for General la Marmora can hardly be 
better informed than M. de Metternich, and he, it is affirmed, 
believes in a favourable issue ; but none of those preparations 
tend to peace. People who have just screwed themselves up to 
some great effort are apt to wish at last that the necessity for 
the effort would come, to feel, if it is put off, as if they had 
wasted power. The movement of armies tends to increase 
the bitterness between nations, and a proud country like 
Austria, threatened on both sides, may be goaded into taking 
that dangerous initiative which the maladroit person who 
forged Mr. Lister’s letter to the Zimes, and put on it both 
frank and postage stamp, ascribed to her. Indeed it is just 
conceivable that the Kaiser, aware of the existence of a plan 
which he cannot alter, and which means war at a moment to 
be fixed by his enemies, may choose to fix the moment him- 
self, and pour into Saxony as he once poured through Lombardy 
to anticipate his foes. Such rashness, the 7imes tells him, 
would loose him the moral sympathies of Europe; but then, 


} 








There are in fact plenty of reasons to convince the actual 
rulers of the world that they had better not fight, but there ig 
as yet no proof that those reasons have inspired that conviction 
The balance of evidence still shows that Austria is willing to 
fight rather than give way, and Prussia rather than draw 
back, and that is all any human being, beyond the short list 
of sovereigns and statesmen engaged, can justly pretend to 
know. 

There is one view of all these events to which we have 
never yet alluded, but which has some curious hold on the 
public mind. This is what we may call the dramatic, or 
rather the histrionic, theory. There are very worthy and 
tolerably well informed people in clubs and elsewhere who 
will tell you that the visible moves on the European chess- 
board are all unreal, that there is a plot to be worked out to 
which only themselves have the clue, that Napoleon has 
bought Sardinia or arranged for the Rhine, that Roumania js 
to be given to Austria and the Duchies to Prussia and the 
cold shoulder to St. Petersburg, that the solution is on the 
Danube, or in a Congress, or in Belgium, or, in short, in any 
place or any transaction which nobody else expects. Exiles 
believe that kind of thing with most undoubting faith, just 
as Islington believes that all commotions in the universe, from 
the arrival of the new star to the disappearance of the last 
bankrupt, are the work either of the Jesuits or the Pope. Well, 
it may all be true, only a little ignorance, as we said, would 
make us all so very much more learned. As a rule, for the 
last fifty years every nation in Europe has declared war or 
made peace according to the general drift of its policy, or its 
interests, or, in one or two instances, its ingrained beliefs and 
prejudices. Plots have been many, but no plot can be said to 
have been worked out successfully by war, because war 
demands nowadays too many visible preparations and the aid 
of too many people. Kings have to trust subordinates, com- 
munication is quick, cyphers are faithful, and money has not 
lost its power, and any plot made anywhere against a throne 
is usually known very speedily to those whom the intrigue 
menaces. It is therefore always by far the safer course 
for observers to clear their minds of belief in plots, to 
understand the chief motives which guide the men who 
control armies, and to let mysterious rumours of wonderful com- 
binations slide. The greatest “ plotter’ in Europe plots simply 
by waiting for events, and he was outwitted by Count Cavour, 
who did precisely the same thing ; and the watchers for plots, 
if right once in a hundred years, are pretty sure to be wrong 
for the other ninety and nine. The root of the mischief to- 
day may, for what we know, be an intrigue of Turkey to 
seize Heligoland, but the balance of probabilities is that its 
source is the desire of the Prussian monarchy to annex the 
two Duchies taken from Denmark. If that proves in the end 
to be the case, if in fact all the statesmen of Europe are 
not in a conspiracy to tell fibs with unction, the difficulty is 
not settled, or very likely to be, yet. 








AN IMPRESSION OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION. 

HE first impression made upon the ordinary visitor by the 
National Portrait Exhibition, now open in South Kensington, 

is not a favourable one. Up to far too great a height, in endless 
wooden lobbies of endless wooden galleries, stretch a multitude of 
portraits, arranged apparently without any principle beyond an 
exceedingly vague chronological idea. All the pictures in one, 
or two, or three recesses are supposed to belong to one particular 
period, but that does not prevent the portraits of the same indi- 
vidual from being on half-a-dozen walls. He might imagine that 
comparison had been considered dangerous, many portraits of the 
same celebrity being so unlike that one of them is obviously 
fictitious, or one is bad, or both are unreal, but that some of the 
worst cases of all have been hung with intention side by side. 
There are two, for instance, of George Buchanan, a man chiefly 
known by his translation of the Psalms, hung side by side, one 
of which is palpably an absurdity. We do not care in such a 
case one straw for documentary proof. If the old man’s spirit 
were to rap decisively for a week that both were accurate por- 
traits of him in the flesh, it would not make the faintest differ- 
ence in the judgment of any man possessed of common sense and 
not utterly blind. If drawn from the same face, the painter of 
one was so utterly incompetent that the picture has no locus standi 
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as a portrait; but great as is the power of misrepresentation 

ssessed by portrait painters, even this explanation is inadmis- 
sible. The portraits are not of the same man, the bones are 
different, the root-colour is different, the expression of the face 
is different, the very colour of the eyes, which do not change 
with age, is different. George Buchanan was very possibly like 
one of the two, preferentially the one on the left, but he was 
not like both. Portraits of Henry VIII., again, which are all alike, 
and all, with one remarkable exception, represent a heavy-jowled, 
light-haired, sensual man, of the jovially heartless type, are 
hung about over wall after wall, while of Queen Elizabeth 
there is also no end. ‘The truth is that Mr. Cole, in his 
eagerness to make the collection ‘‘national,” and ‘‘ great,” and 
‘ yast,” and magnificent, and worthy of South Kensington, and 
of the wretched art-camp of iron, and wood, and glass he and 
his employers are squatting down there, and for which they are 
constantly assailing the Treasury, and which would all burn like 
so much touchwood, has neglected to authenticate the portraits 
altogether, What is the use of an old portrait, particularly of 
the tea-tray kind, without a pedigree? Nobody wants to see the 
majority of these pictures as specimens of art, but as historic 
testimonies, the credibility of which must be proved by evidence, 
exactly like the credibility of documents or a counsel’s speech. It 
is said in the preface to the catalogue, obviously written after the 
pictures had arrived, that the ‘‘illusion,” where there is one, 
is “‘ harmless,” and that it has ‘not been thought right towards 
those who have graciously lent their portraits” to disabuse them, 
but surely where truth is the sole object ‘‘ illusions” are never 
* harmless.” 
serpent, but one does not expect a picture of that reptile in a 
museum of natural history. As to politeness to owners, is none 


Nobody is hurt if John Hodge believes in the sea | 





whatever due to the public asked to believe such rubbish? Mr, 


in tradition till Shakespeare drew a portrait of her which will live 
when every canvass likeness has rotted into dust, perhaps when 
her name has been forgotten, except as one of the women on whom 
he has conferred immortality. Helen has survived Greek, why 
should not fair Mistress Anne survive English ? 

As a rule—we are stating simply the first impressions of a visitor 
who is no art critic—the portraits leave the impression that tradi- 
tionary history has been strangely correct. The popular impres- 
sion coincides almost exactly with the painted face, a result 
probably due at least as much to the fact that tradition has been 
formed on the portraits as to any genuine truthfulness in the 
painters. Look at the Kingmaker, for instance, the great Neville ; 
that face, with its look of pure blood, thin, worn, and sinewy, but 
with the square brow and tiger jaw, is just the face one expects in 
the last great Norman noble. It is the face of a high-born Lord 
Clyde on a greater scale, and with the flush Lord Clyde lacked, 
Or Richard III., with the pinched lips, chin so full and broad as 
to seem inconsistent with the face, long upper lip, pulled as by 
volition down over the teeth, and serene eyes that look, 
like an Italian noble’s eyes, outwards, seeing things you 
do not see. That is Shakspeare’s Richard to the life, Richard 
the lawgiver as well as tyrant, Richard whose crimes would 
have been forgotten but that he was the enemy of the aristo- 
eracy, which in raising the Tudors to his place raised uncon- 
sciously still mightier foes. Or that exquisite portrait of Henry 
VII., wisest and narrowest of his House, with his face of calm 
intelligence, and broad brow flanked by grey silken hair, and 
look as if God had somehow made a miserly archbishop King. 
There is priestliness in those deep lines, or say Italian wile, and 
that compressed mouth, but something more in the steady, 
thoughtful regard. You begin to think as you gaze that the 
wonder of one unpopular and comparatively low-born man beat- 


Cole seems to have thought of portraits as some theologians thiuk | ing the aristocracy of England, and shaking every noble house by 


about the Fathers, and some historians used to think about the 
people they called authorities. If the book were only old enough 
it was to be trusted. The father of the third century, however 
stupid, or ignorant, or prejudiced, must know more about Christ’s 
teaching than the cool critic of the nineteenth, because he only 
lived two hundred and fifty years after his subject, as if a judge 
should accept the evidence of a man of to-day about Elizabeth’s 
death as contemporaneous testimony. A portrait is not necessarily 
taken from John Smith because known to have been in existence 
when John Smith died, and accepted by Smith’s great grand- 
son, who never saw his ancestor, and has every possible interest 
in believing the truth of his “memorial.” What is the use, for 
example, of hanging that little portrait of the Princess 
Mary, No. 208, in a historic gallery? It is no more Queen Mary 
than it is Mr. Cole, and not so much. It is nota Tudor at all; buta 
portrait of an ugly young woman,with a complexion radically dark 
instead of clear, long pulpy nose, and deep sensual under lip, the 
very feature so conspicuously wanting in Mary Tudor. Never 
mind the pedigree of the picture. Any number of lies are told 
about the ownership of pictures, and horses, and jewels, and 
everything else to which pedigree gives value, but just compare 
that face with the true Mary (No. 212), the bad Mary, with the 
wonderful Tudor brow, pinched lips, long drawn either with 
cruelty or pain, hard and merciless as only such lips can be, and 
the look out of the eyes as of a keen but not penetrating mind. 
Why is that the true Mary? Just because it is, because any 
schoolboy who had read history would pick it out of a hundred 
pictures, and say that that was Queen Mary, or ought to be; 
because no forger would venture to put that brow and that 





under lip into the same picture ; because, above all, there is in that 
pained and rigid face a distinct likeness both to the bluff raffian 
who begot her, the heavy but ladylike woman who bore her, 

and the queenly though vain woman who succeeded her. No| 
forger could give that. 
is Anne of Cleves? 
face of a stupid, heavy, Flemish servant of to-day, eyes innocent 
enough, but heavy cheeks, and lower lip which drops with its 
own fat, and look as if she could delight in eating a sausage be- 
fore your very eyes. We do not know that we ever saw a face with- 
out vice in it so utterly disgusting, or one which realized so pre- 
cisely Henry’s contemptuously truthful epithet, the ‘Flemish 
mare.” Edward IV. might have borne with her, at least if 
that white-breasted doll Jane Shore be anything like his famous 
mistress—and she may be, for she has just the meaningless pretti- 
ness of skin, and colour, and sleepy eyes which attract kings 


Who wants to be told that No. 132 | wisdom. 
Of course it is Anne of Cleves, with the | doubtedly, if this portrait be correct, it is difficult not to side with 





and voluptuaries of king-like stupidity—but not Henry VIII. He 
had loved Anne Boleyn, who does not look much in her portraits 


his inquiry into titles—inquiry for which Empson and Dudley 
died—is less than you had imagined, that the effort to defraud or 
frighten the man with that face was rather a silly one. Only how 
came his son like that, whence the ruffianly richness of blood, the 
‘*bluffness ” in every portrait and in tradition? Was that really, 
as history indicates, the primary character of the House of York, 
though shaven in Edward IV. (No. 24) into effeminacy, and refined: 
in Richard ITT. into Italian wile ? Take, again, Wolsey. The popu- 
lar idea of Wolsey’s face, if we mistake not, is that of a monk;. 
slightly ascetic and worn; but there is a picture here, No. 148, 
which is liker the man, the face of an overfed Italian noble, the 
features cut like those of a Roman Emperor on a gem—brow, 
nose, lips, chin all full, all clean, all cut as if by a diamond 
on a sard, but overfat and flushed, as if he had sat for it 
after his wine. Not a pleasant man fora great noble to fight 
at the council-board—there is a possible laugh in that face not 
soothing to pride—nor one to whom he would send his daughters 
to confess. It is a grand head, but that of a priest, and a 
priest in high position. Or take that exquisite portrait, which looks 
like a photograph of Thomas Cromwell, the blue-bearded, close- 
shaven man, with intent but not calm eyes, and chiselled mouth, 
and long mobile upper lip, which is rigid but can tremble, and the 
deep dimple in its curve. ‘That man lacks only force, a back to 
his head, a jaw to his face, to be a master ; and as it is, he is the 
best of servants, a kindly, but over-watchful, and it may be over- 
obedient, man. The only two we remember utterly unlike their 
popular characters are Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon, 
and both would seem plausible to many. Sir Thomas More has a 
low-bred Spanish face, with high bones, broad yellow cheeks, and 
mouth cut after birth with a knife to let him breathe, a bad kind 
of Dissenting preacher ; and Lord Bacon is a mean man, a realistic 
Shylock, with no element of greatness about him except a possibly 
high brow, wanting in every characteristic of beauty as well as 
Macaulay would have said that was natural, and un- 


Macaulay and those who believe it was possible for a man to be the 
“‘ greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

We have no intention of writing a catalogue raisonné of the 
Exhibition, but merely of recording an unlearned impression of 
its contents, which is briefly this:—The collection is worth a 


' visit, or many visits, but it is far too large, it needs weeding and 


arrangement, and wants a catalogue with a history of each 
picture, as well as of the subject of each. If Mr. Cole would 
employ competent persons to select some 300 portraits, all of 
them authentic, obtain permission to photograph them, and sell 
the collections in unbroken sets, he would confer a real and 
great benefit upon students of history, and probably obtain as 


here, but who had been loved by others than kings, and who lived ! large a revenue as visitors will yield, revenue which he may devote 
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if he likes to putting up some more ugly sheds as homes for art upon 
the most sterile, treeless, dusty, and inherently vulgar site in 
Western London. They will at any rate be worthy of the nar- 
row, mud-coloured houses, with pretentious porticoes, staring 
windows, and look .of having outgrown their strength, which 
builders are running up all round, and for which the hangers-on 
of fashion are beginning to desert comfortable homes. 





M. RENAN ON THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE. 

RENAN’S new volume on the Apostles, which we hope to 
h e review next week, contains a very remarkable preface, in 
which, amongst other things, the author explains his conception of 
the mode in which the new philosophy will affect the future of 
Christendom. ‘To understand his theory one must remember that 
M. Renan has a curious store of idealism of his own, which ,he 
not only does not wish to see realized, but apparently thinks it.a 
mark of true feeling and fine sentiment to keep apart from reality. 
When answering those of his critics who ask after his motive and 
aim in writing as he has done, he replies with perfect frankness, 
and even a shade of contempt, ‘‘ Eh, mon Dieu! the same one 
proposes to oneself in writing any history. If I could dispose of 
several lives, I would employ one to write a history of Alexander, 
another to write a history of Athens, a third to write either 
a history of the French Revolution or a history of the Order 
of St. Francis. What end should I propose to myself in writing 
these works ?—but one only, to find the truth and to give it a 
living form,—to do all in my power that the great things of the 
past might be known with the utmost possible exactitude, and 
presented in a manner worthy of them. ‘The notion of shaking 
the faith of any one is thousands of leagues away from me. T'hese 
works ought to be executed with a supreme indifference, as if one 
were writing for a desert planet. Lvery concession to scruples of 
an inferior order is a failure in the service of Art and Truth.” 
The idea of this passage is certainly fine,—an almost austere 
demand for historical accuracy andcandour. By wishing to think 
away his audience, we suppose M. Renan really means only to 
express his resolve to put in no oratorical touches, nothing that he 
would not say to himself in soliloquy if he were trying to repre- 
sent the story only to himself, to satisfy only his own “love of 
truth and great curiosity,” as he elsewhere calls it. Thus 
understood, the ‘supreme indifference” which he demands 
in the historian,—indifference, that is, to the hopes and fears 
of others, only means dispassionateness, and does not exclude, 
we suppose, the right to say what does appeal greatly to the 
hopes and fears of others so long as it is not said on that account. 
So much of M. Renan’s realism as a historian. But now comes 
what has quite as much bearing on what he believes to be the 
future development of different religious faiths,—his secret 
idealism. He keeps quite apart from his “love of truth and 
great curiosity” something that seems to us a sort of lacrymal 
idealistic gland, from which he secretes occasionally tears of 
sympathy for certain falsehoods, as he thinks them, which he 
chooses to regard as full of consolation and beauty for the majority 
of men. Towards these he takes up a sort of soft, sensuous tone, 
as of a spiritual gourmand towards artificial viands, or wines 
recherché in their bouquet and delicious to the palate of his 
intellect. ‘I have a taste,” he says, ‘‘ sufficiently lively for 
the things of faith, to give me the power of appreciating 
gently [doucement] what there sometimes is of pathos in 
the sentiment which inspired my opponents.” And it is the 
game all through his history. He can put no limit to his trans- 
port of tender admiration when Mary Magdalene, through the 
liveliness of her temperament and the warmth of her love—so he 
conceives it—imagines the Resurrection. ‘‘'The shadow created by 
the delicate senses of Magdalene wanders still on the earth. 
Queen and patron of idealists, Magdalene knew better than any 


one how to assert her dream, and impose on every one the vision | 


of her passionate soul. Her great womanly affirmation, ‘ He has 
risen!’ has been the basis of the faith of humanity. Away, im- 
potent reason! Apply no cold analysis to this chef d’euvre of 
idealism and love. If wisdom refuses to console this poor human 
race, betrayed by fate, let folly attempt the enterprise. Where 
is the sage who has given to the world as much joy as 
the possessed Mary of Magdala?” ‘Thus it is one of M. 
Renan’s great principles to keep a place for idealistic dreams 
and falsehoods, and to melt into tears of rapture over them, 
even while he tries to write his story as if it were for a 
“desert planet.” Apparently he thinks that falsehoods which 
produce sweet emotions should have a place kept for them 
beside truths. He tells us in his preface, “Theory is not 


practice. ‘The ideal should remain ideal. It should beware of 
soiling itself by contact with reality. Good thoughts for those 
who are preserved by their nobility from. all moral danger may be 
if applied, unfit for,those who are tainted -with baseness. We - 
only effect great things with strictly determinate ideas ; for, human 
capacity is a limited thing, andthe man absolutely without pre- 
judice would be powerless. Let us enjoy the liberty of sons of 
God, but let us take care not to cause that decrease of wir. 
tue which would threaten our societies if Christianity were to 
lose its influence. What should we be without it? What will 
replace those grand schools of seriousness angl reverence, such ag 
that of St. Sulpice, that ministry of devoteilness of the Sisters of 
Charity? How not to shrink in terror from the dryness of :heart 
and the pettiness which assail the world? Our difference with 
the persons who believe in positive religions is after all ouly 
scientific. In heart we are with them. We have but one enemy, 
which is also theirs, I mean vulgar materialism, the baseness of 
seltish men.” 

It is easy to gather from this M. Renan’s view as‘to the future.of 
Christianity. He deprecates all separation from their hereditary 
Churches on the part of those thinkers who hold with him the * first 
principle of the critical school, that in matters of faith every one 
admits what he needs to admit, and proportions in:some sense the 
bed of his beliefs to his measure and his shape.” Ile praises Dr. 
Colenso’s honesty, but rather despises it. He prefers ‘the discre- 
tion of the humble Catholic priest, who in a country of narrow 
and timid mind observes the higher duty of silence. ‘Oh how 
many discreet tombs,” he exclaims, ‘‘ round village churches con- 
ceal just so many poetic reserves and angelic silences! Will 
those whose duty it has been to speak, equal the merit earned in 
the keeping of those secrets known to God alone?” Henee M. 
Renan thinks that a century hence the Christian world «will look 
externally very much as it does now. Each of the Churches 
will have two sorts of believers,—the absolute believers, as in 
the Middle Ages,—and those who sacrifice the letter to the spirit. 
This last number will increase in each-Church, and the spiritual- 
ists ofeach will grow nearer and nearer to each other without 
caring at all to.unite actually. ‘‘ Dogma will become a -myateri- 
ous ark, which people will agree never to open. And if the ark is 
empty, what doesit matter?” Only Mabometanism, M. Renanthinks, 
will resist this conciliatory process,—-a process which consists in 
assimilating the ark of one faith to the ark of another, by gradu- 
ally emptying each of all it contains, till at last they all contain 
the same thing—a vacuum. If so, how much superior would be 
Mahometanism in sincerity and depth to every Christian faith! 
Mahometanism alone would object, it seems, to this conciliatory 
little process of keeping its unctuous religious emotions for sweet 
legends, tender dreams, and feminine fables, and inseribing onthe 
ark of its faith Hegel's great first principle of philosophy, 
‘* Pure being is pure nothing,” ‘‘ Das reine Seyn ist reine Nichts.” 

We confess we think a great deal better of Christendom than 
M. Renan, and find it hurd at first to reconcile his austere defini- 
tion of his true duty as an historian—to tell the story of what hehas 
studied as he would describe it to himself in soliloquy on a desert 
planet—with this contempt for truthfulness in the popular faiths 
| which he criticizes, and these false raptures over the source of the 

fables, as he thinks them, which true criticism exposes. A little 
stern truthfulness of mind, were it even in an Atheist, would seem to 
us, we confess, worth all this unctuous idealism. ‘The root of the 
mischief seems to us M. Renan’s habit of thinking of the Divine 
and Ideal as nothing at all in existence, as only an aspiration of 
the soul. ‘The highest good to him is not in esse at all, but only a 
vision painted on the clouds of present imperfection. Instead of 
conceiving the absolute Good as far above what we can ask, or 
think, or are able to conceive,—the highest Good is to him the 
highest of human dreams. ‘There is no truth infinitely above our 
ideal. ‘To him, as it seems to us, God is an ideal,—an ideal which 
changes with the changing powers aud speculations of human 
| meditation. We hold no doctrine more deadly, or less suitable to 
| a critic of the Jewish and Christian revelation. ‘That the apirit 
|of man is merely receptive, just touching and apprehending 
‘realities infinitely beyond his grasp and comprehension is the 
| axiom of every prophet and apostle. ‘That the spirit of man 
| is creative, summoning up ideas, and hopes, and fancies out 
/of its own recesses, and is itself always higher than the thoughts 
| which it thus conceives and expresses, is M. Renan's. No wonder 
| that it is to him a wholly immaterial thing how much actual his- 
‘torical falsehood is mixed up in dreams which are—at best— 
illusions that may exercise a salutary iufluence on the future. The 
‘only thing that is creditable to M. Renan is that in an ideal 
world so fluid and fluctuating as this, he should still hold fast 
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to a very high notion of the historical obligations of an idealistic 
critic. 








THE MOORES. 
HIS is a Kentish family. ‘They appear to have been possessed 
of the manor of More-Court, in the parish of Ivechurch, in 
ébat county, as early as the reign of Henry Il. The head of the 
family was then one Tomas DE LA More, who, as appears from 


a deed in the time of his grandson, was the father of Henry, who’ 
was the father of John de More, who purchased lands in Benenden, ' 


ani died about the seventh year of Edward II. He was succeeded 


by his son, Thomas, who, again, was succeeded by a son, John, ' 


who lived in Edward III.’s reign, and was succeeded by his son, 
Thomas, who married in the same reign Catherine, the cohciress of 
the family of Benenden, in Kent, and removed thither, building 
there a house called More-Court or More-Place, their estate 
there continuing in the family ‘till it was sold in the reign of 
Queen Mary. William, the eldest son of this Thomas, married 
the daughter and heiress of Anthony Aucher, Esq., and was suc- 
eoeded by his son, Thomas, who married the daughter and heiress 
of Robert Austen, and was the father of Wiliam Moore (as they 
now spelt the name), who, by his marriage with Margaret, daughter 
and coheiress of John Brenchley, Esq., got the inheritance of Moat- 
Lands and Bettenham, in Kent, and lies ‘buried in the church of 
Benenden. So at least say the genealogies. But there is a 
somewhat suspicious discrepancy about the dates respecting the 
acquisition of the property at Benenden, and although the main 
facts seem indisputable, there has not improbably been some.con- 
fusion among members of the family bearing the same Christian 
name. His son, Walter Moore, recovered certain lands at 
Smallhide and Tenterden, which had been entailed upon the issue 
of his grandfather Thomas by Agnes Austen, his wife, niece to 
Robert Jane, in case her uncle died childless, and which the said 
Robert Jane had illegally left to his bastard son. ‘This Walter 
died in 1504, having obtained with his wife, Alicia, lands in the 
parishes of Brokeland, Fayerfield, Brensett, and Smave, in Kent. 
He was succeeded by his son, Thomas, who made his will in 1519, 
and was succeeded by his son John, who alienated the old seat of 
Moore Court (in Ivechurch). He married the daughter and heiress 
(eventually) of John Brent, Esq., and had six sons. The eldest, 
‘Owen, went to Ireland, and died there without issue. ‘The second, 
Sm Epwarp Moors, is the ancestor of the family we are now 
concerned with. ‘The fourth son, Sir Thomas Moore, who came 
into Ireland early in the reign of Elizabeth, is the ancestor of the 
extinct Earls of Charleville. Sir Edward Moore became heir to a 
ecousin, Nicholas Moore, of Cranbrooke and Wingmore, and settled, 
along with his brothers, in Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign, in conse- 
quence, it is said, of their connection with Sir Henry Sidney, Lord 
Deputy of ‘that country, whose seat was at Penshurst, in Kent. 
Sir Edward received his knighthood for his good conduct from the 
hands of Sir William Drury, Lord Justice, in 1579, in the camp 
etween Limerick and Killmallock. He had been already rewarded 
by the Queen in 1565, by a grant of a lease of the dissolved 
abbey of Mellefont, in county Louth, which remained the princi- 
pal seat of the family till the time of the fifth Earl of Drogheda, 
when their residence was transferred to Monastervan, or Moore 
AnBey, in Kildare, which had descended to that Earl as heir of 
Viscount Loftusof Ely. Sir Edward Moore was active in the Irish 
wars, and in 1599 he and Sir Francis Stafford were the only 
Englishmen who maintained houses in Louth, the rest being 
‘devastated by the Irish. On the 10th of March, 1601, he 
‘was constituted Constable of the Fort of Philipstown, an office 
afterwards renewed to him and his eldest surviving son for their 
respective lives. The exact date of his death seems not to be 
ascertained, but he was succeeded by his son, Sum GERALD or 
Garret Moore, who served under the Earl of Essex and Lord 
Mountjoy against Tyrone and the Spaniards, and when Essex left 
the kingdom, in 1599 had the command of 100 foot at Ardee, and 
25 horse at Kells and Navan. He was with the Lord Deputy at 
the fight at Carlingford against Tyrone, November 13, 1600, and 
in 1602 and 1603 was employed in a negotiation with ‘Tyrone for 
his submission. He acquired by purchases and grants between the 
years 1599 and 1612 large Irish estates in the counties of Louth, 
Meath, Westmeath, Dublin, Monaghan, and in King’s County, 
and the great house, the Fermory, &e., in and near Dublin (which 
had belonged to St. Mary's Abbey), and all his possessions 
were confirmed to him by the King on the 9th of February, 
1620, at the yearly rent of 694/. Os. 35d. Irish, and twenty pecks of 
corn, and he and his heirs to furnish and maintain two horsemen 
and one archer for ever. However, Sir Garret does not seem to 





have come with entirely clean hands through all the political 
transactions of those troublous days, since we find, on the 9th of 
June, 1603, a pardon granted to him and two other Moores for 
all treasons and other offences. On the 20th of the same month, 
nevertheless, he was made Seneschal of the county of Cavan and 
town of Kells, and on the 22nd of November, 1609, the governor- 
ship of the Castle of Philipstown was renewed to him and his 
son Edward for their lives. He represented Dungannon in the 
Parliament of 1613, and on the 20th of May, 1615, was 
appointed on the Council of the Presidency of Munster. In 
1616 he was Captain of twenty-five horse at 4s. a day, 
and the King, by Privy Seal of the 15th of February, 1616, 
and by patent of the 20th of July following, created him 
Baron Moore of Mellefont, to him and his heirs male. ‘The day 
following the latter date it is said that Dr. James Usher, then 
Chancellor of St. Patrick's, inaugurated the new dignity conferred 
on Sir Garret and another by a sermon from the text (Acts 
xvii. 2), ‘* There were more noblemen than they which were at Thes- 
salonica.” On the 7th of February, 1622, the fortunate Sir Garret 
was advanced another step in the Irish Peerage as Viscount 
Moore of Dragheda. In July, 1624, he was appointed one of the 
commissioners of the peace for the provinces of Leinster and Ulster 
during the absence of the Lord Deputy Falkland. He died at 
Drogheda, November 9, 1627, aged sixty-seven. is eldest son, Sir 
Edward Moore, died before his father, leaving an only daughter, 
Letitia, twelve and a half years old at her grandfather's death, 
with a fortune of 4,000/. “The second son, Sir Thomas Moore, also 
died before his father. Eleanor, one of the daughters, married Sir 
John Denham, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and Lord Jus- 
tice of Ireland, and was the mother of Sir John Denham, the poet. 
The third son, Sir Charles Moore, succeeded his father as second 
Viscount Drogheda. On the 13th of August, 1628, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners for regranting the escheated lands in 
Ulster. Ife had also a release, and confirmation of all his estates, 
with liberty to impark 4,000 acres, with free warren and many 
other p»ivileges, in September, 1639. He was a member of the 
Commiti-e of Grievances in the Parliament of 1634 and 
a member’of the Privy Council, and in 1640 he was cap- 
tain of sixty-three carbineers, with a pay of 11s. 4d. a day. 
On the breaking out of the Rebellion of 1641 he repaired 
to Drogheda with a troop of sixty-six horse, and endeavoured to 
provide for its safety. ‘Though he found the mayor and cor- 
poration slack in their zeal, and the townspeople evidently dis- 
loyal, he prepared some old ordnance for use and mounted it, had 
the walls repaired and the ditch scoured, and then rode to Dublin 
on a dark night to procure succours of men, &c. He offered to 
raise his troop to 100 horse and to add to it 100 foot at his own 
charges, and prevailed on the authorities to raise a regiment of 
1,000 foot, which was placed under the command of Sir Henry 
‘Tichborne, with a commission as Governor of the town. He also 
made several successful sallies from Drogheda, and offered to raise 
600 additional men for the protection of county Louth. Mean- 
while (during his absence at Dublin) the rebels, under Colonel 
Coll MacBrian MacMahon, besieged his house at Mallefont, com- 
pelled it to surrender, and destroyed or took away therefrom goods 
and cattle to the amount of 2,000/., killing also twenty-eight of 
Lord Drogheda’s servants. On the 30th of November the rebels 
besieged Drogheda itself in a body of 1,400 men, reduced the 
garrison to live on the flesh of dogs and cats, and on the 12th of 
January following, by the aid of friends in the town, made and 
entered a breach in the town at four o'clock in the morning. The 
Governor and Lord Drogheda, however, being aroused, managed to 
collect a force and to repel the attack, the Irish losing 200 men, 
and soon afterwards drawing off from the siege on the approach of 
Ormonde from Dublin. On March 1, with Sir John Borlase, 
Lord Drogheda took the castle of Colfe, and on the 5th routed his 
rebellious tenants at Tullogh-Allan, on the south side of Dro- 
gheda, they losing seven officers and nearly 400 men. This cleared 
Drogheda for the time from the danger of attack. In this encounter 
he himself was wounded and in great danger of being killed. On 
the taking of Dundalk soon afterwards Tichborne was transferred 
thither, and Drogheda was committed to Lord Drogheda. In this 
post he exhibited great activity, and had considerable successes in 
the neighbouring districts. In June and August, 1642, the King 
appointed him Governor of Louth and the barony of Slane. He 
succeeded in clearing the counties of Louth and Meath of the 
rebels, but on the 7th of August, 1643, was killed by a cannon- 
ball at Portlester, in the latter county, as he was on an eminence 
giving directions for the assault. He married Alice, younger 
daughter of Sir Adam Loftus, Viscount Ely, and a strange story 
is told of her death. On the 10th of June, 1649, she is said to 
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have fallen from her horse with sudden grief at the sight of St. 
Peter’s Church at Drogheda, where her husband lay buried, and 
breaking her leg near the foot, she died on the 13th of a gangrene, 
and was buried by her husband’s side. He was succeeded by his 
son, Henry, third Viscount Drogheda, who on Ormonde’s recom- 
mendation was continued in his father’s offices and employments. 
He was one of the Commissioners to treat with the Irish in 
January, 1643, and in 1645, repairing to the King, had a special 
livery of his estate, though still under age. He played a some- 
what undecided part in the following years. On the surrender of 
Dublin, &c., to the Parliament in 1647, he had a regiment given 
him, and in 1649 was still acting on that side. Afterwards 
changing, he had his estate sequestered, but on his petition of the 
8th of April, 1653, he was permitted to enjoy a full third part. But 
the charges and debts upon his estate were such that he was 
reduced to considerable distress, till relieved by the Government 
from some of these on the 10th of October, 1653. On his petition 
for a composition for his estate, and on report in 1654 by the 
Commissioners that his annual income from his real estate was 
4,087/. 15s., and the yearly quit-rent 611/. 3s. 6d., and that 
he might be admitted for composition for the remainder at two 
years’ purchase, and he returning his own personal estate as only 
200/., in February, 1655, he was ordered to pay a fine of 20/. on 
the latter, and on his real estate 6,000/. by three half-yearly 
instalments, and the remaining 973/. at the expiration of two 
years from the same time. He was now so far received into 
favour by the Protector’s Government as to be made Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Louth, on the 20th of January, 1657. 
After the Restoration he was made captain of a troop of horse and 
Governor of Drogheda, and on the 14th of June, 1661, Earl of 
Drogheda. On the 22nd of May, 1662, and in 1675 he was one 
of the Commissioners for arrears of officers in Ireland before 5th 
June, 1649, and on the 20th of October, 1663, was again Custos 
Rotulorum of Louth. On the 19th of September in the same year 
he had a grant, ata yearly rent of 39/. 1s. 2d., of 3,000 acres of 
profitable land, comprising the castle, town, and lands of Ball- 
regan, which had been during the Commonwealth granted to 
Robert Reynolds, of the Middle Temple, M.P. The Earl of 
Drogheda died on January 11, 1676, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles, second Earl of Drogheda, who died without surviving 
issue on the 18th of June, 1679, and was succeeded by his 
brother Henry, third Earl of Drogheda, who assumed the 
name of Hamilton, as heir to the Earl of Clanbrassil. He 
was a cornet in Charles II.’s reign before his father’s and 
brother’s deaths; was Custos Rotulorum of Louth and Meath in 
1679, and of Meath and Queen’s County in 1686; made a Privy 
Councillor by James II. in February, 1685, but attainted by that 
King’s Catholic Parliament in Ireland in 1689. He commanded 
a regiment of foot in William’s army at the Boyne, and at the 
head of the advance-guard made a dashing, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to carry Limerick on their first approach to that town. 
He was sworn a Privy Councillor when William left for Eng- 
land, and was one of the first members of the Royal Fishery of 
Ireland Company, incorporated in 1692. In 1699 he was one of 
the Commissioners to take account of the forfeited estates in 
Ireland, and was rewarded by a gift of 1,000/. from the English 
Commons for this service, so unpalatable to the Crown. Great 
complaints were afterwards made respecting the valuation put by 
these Commissioners on the lands. He was a Lord Justice in 
1696 and 1701, and was of Queen Anne’s Privy Council, and 
died June 7, 1714. Charles, Lord Moore, his eldest son, who 
had been M.P. during the reigns of William and Anne, and 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of Arthur, Viscount Loftus of 
Ely, died a few days before his father, May 21, 1714, leaving 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Henry, succeeded as fourth Earl 
of Drogheda. He was a member of the English Parliament for 
Camelford, in Cornwall, but died on the 28th of May, 1727, with- 
out surviving issue, and was succeeded by his brother, Edward, 
fifth Earl of Drogheda, who was a Privy Councillor and Governor 
of Meath in 1748. 

He inherited his uncle, Lord Loftus’s property, and himself had 
a large family, but his eldest son died before him, and, with his 
fourth son, he was lost on his passage from England to Dublin 
on the 28th of October, 1758. He wassucceeded by his eldest sur- 
viving son, Charles, sixth Earl of Drogheda, who was a General 
in the Army, Governor of Meath and King’s and Queen’s coun- 
ties, and Constable of Maryborough Castle. He was a Privy 
Councillor for Ireland, and one of the first Knight Companions of 
St. Patrick on the institution of the Order. On the 27th of June, 
1791, he was created Marquis of Drogheda in the Irish Peerage, 
and on the 17th of June, 1801, a Peer of the United Kingdom, as 





Baron Moore, of Moore-Place, Kent. He married a daughter of 
the first Marquis of Hertford (of the present family), dieg 
December 22, 1812, and was succeeded as second Marquis by his 
eldest son, Charles, who died in 1837, unmarried, and was suc. 
ceeded by his nephew, Henry Francis Seymour Moore, third and 
present Marquis of Drogheda, son of his brother, Lord Henry 
Seymour Moore. The family, which is Conservative in its politics, 
has not been of any especial persona! importance for some gene- 
rations, but possesses great social and political weight in Ireland. 





PROFESSOR BEESLY ON CLASS REPRESENTATION, 
[To THe Epitor OF THE ‘‘SpECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I do not complain of your remarks on my ‘“ dogmatic’ 
tone, &c., because I dare say there was some truth in them, 
though people do say that, as coming from the Spectator, they 
sounded rather oddly. With your permission I will pass to that 
part of your article which charges me with starting from ‘the 
transparent fallacy that the representation of classes means 
balancing hostile interests.” Our representatives, it seems, meet 
in Parliament not to outvote, but to ‘‘ convince” each other. 
Simple as this explanation is, I fear it would hardly be appre- 
ciated by the coarse understandings of Mr. Brand and Colonel 
Taylor. But I would ask my educated friends—why, then, is it so 
indispensable to have an equilibrium of numbers? Does it take 
a hundred people to convince another hundred? and if not, ought 
not the working men to be satisfied when represented, as they are 
already, by three such men as Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Gladstone, who, in ‘the mutual exchange of thoughts,” which 
under the educated régime will, I presume, supersede the rude 
device of division-lobbies, might fairly pair off with three hun- 
dred of the ‘fine brute votes,” as the Fortnightly reviewer calls 
them, behind Mr. Disraeli? Nay, if a constitution is good 
in proportion as it prevents one class from being swamped 
by another, is it not the landlord interest which requires protec- 
tion, threatened, as it would be under a system of numerical 
equality, with being swampel by the mental powers of the three 
gentlemen above mentioned, who (adjourning points of difference 
not as yet demanding a decision) are for all practical purposes 
steadily pulling together to reduce its power, diminish its splen- 
dour, and increase its burdens? How are you to trim the boat- 
and secure this desirable equilibrium, if they sit on the same side? 
Perhaps to the Spectator the idea that ‘ brain” can give an unfair 
preponderance will seem a blasphemous paradox. But a prepon- 
derance is a preponderance, and your numerical equilibrium is too- 
transparent adelusion to impose even on Tories, if they find them- 
selves practically and inevitably outweighed. We, who believe in 
a certain ideal social state, and who estimate political institutions 
by their tendency to hasten the permanent realization of that 
ideal, are not concerned to prove that any temporary and: 
transitional arrangement we may recommend satisfies any 
metaphysical theory of rights. It is enough for us, if it is 
sufficiently in harmony with the popular feeling for the 
time being to enlist popular support. But if a class is en- 
titled, as you say the non-working class is entitled, to have 
at least an equal weight with the working class in nominating 
the Legislature, it can be for no other reason than that it 
has as a class indefeasible rights, with which society at large— 
or, if you prefer it, the rest of society—cannot be expected to 
sympathize,—privileges which ought to be artificially protected, 
even by brute votes. From which it follows logically that if an 
equality of votes will not give it such protection, it is entitled to a 
preponderance, if at least the constitution of Parliament a 
means, and not an end. 

I do not forget that you are careful to speak of Parliament as a 
debating body, and not as a voting body; in fact, for anything 
you say to the contrary, it might be supposed that legislation 
turned simply on the cogency of the arguments adduced in the 
House of Commons. But if such is really your belief, I cannot 
understand why you should be afraid of a House of six hundred 
artizans, with the odd fifty-eight educated men to twist them 
round their thumbs. Either accept this alternative, or admit that 
youare afraid of a preponderance of artizan votes ; in other words, 
that there is no substantial difference between your position and. 
that of Mr. Lowe, who says plainly that he wishes his class to 
remain ‘“ masters of the situation.” 

I quite believe that you consider the working class to obtain 
something less than justice from an upper and middle class Par- 
liament, and I have no doubt that it is this conviction which 
makes you desire a certain measure of Reform, although 








you have also persuaded yourself that your scheme of class re- 
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esentation is beautiful in itself, and the happy mean that 


r : 
philosophers have so long sought. In my view you are wrong 
both ways. The practical fruits of your scheme would come infi- 


nitely short of what the future of industry requires, and the 
notion that political perfection lies in the equilibrium of classes, is 
on a par with the reasoning which pronounced the world to be 
round because a sphere is a perfect figure. 

In conclusion, let me notice your “ cardinal dogma—the right 
of the brain to rule the body.” It is evident that, as a matter of 
fact, our lowest animal instincts preponderate immensely over the 
intellectual faculties, and it is well they do, or the race must im- 
mediately become extinct. The analogy you suggest is perfect, 
and it has not escaped Comte, who uses it to illustrate and enforce 
his “cardinal dogma,” that though the speculative class should 
advise and criticize, it should be rigidly excluded from the govern- 
ment of society. On so large a question it is of course impossible 
to enter here. I only allude to it that your readers may not 
suppose we leave you in peaceable possession of the field. In the 
mean time, it is not wonderful that you and I should differ on so 


subordinate a question as Parliamentary Reform. 
EK. S. Bersty. 


REFORM OF COINAGE AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.—[Seconp Lerrer.] 
[fo rae Eprror or rue “ Srecraror.”] 
April 13, 1866. 
Sir,—I now come to the difficulties that will attend the introduc- 
tion of the Metric system among us, and I hold that, good as it 
would be to have the system in use, it would now be too expensive 
to purchase it. My reasons are :— 

First, the losses entailed by a change of system would be 
greater than the profit it brings. Second, all the advantages 
of the metric system are to be had much cheaper. Third, there 
are some very considerable advantages in our present systems of 
both weights, measures, and coins, especially coins, which we 
ought to retain, and can retain without foregoing the decimal con- 
venience of the metric system. 

First, then, as to the cost of introduction. (a) Consider the 
inconveniences and difficulties of a state of transition, which 
would fret the poorer classes especially. The opposition, by 
their mere vis inertiz, would be something tremendous. Austria 
made in 1858 a decimal change in her coinage (and a very slight 
change it was too), yet the inconveniences it entailed on the poor 
was so great, that it alienated a class formerly well affected to her 
rule, viz., the Lombard peasantry, and when in the following 
year the French war broke out, the Austrian Generals felt the 
inconvenience of this alienation. In Belgium, too, the Dutch 
Government found very great difficulty in enforcing the new 
system ; the people would keep buying by the old pound, and these 
weights were kept clandestinely in the shops, in defiance of police 
and fines; and this state of things prevailed down to 1828, which 
was long after the expiration of the legal respite given. It is 
ominous that Austria's loss of Lombardy and Holland's loss of 
Belgium were both preceded by this change. 

Now, take France, where one would think the metric system, 
and indeed all doctrinaire theories, are specially indigenous and 
acceptable. The metric system was introduced by the Constituent 
Assembly in 1794 (a time peculiarly suited to innovations), and in 
1812 the Napoleonic Government, urged on by the persistent com- 
plaints of small dealers, passed the law of the 2nd of February, 
superseding that of 1794, and introducing the toise, with duvdecimal 
subdivisions called feet, inches, lines, &c. ‘To the readers of Hum- 
boldt this toise of six Parisian feet is especially well known. The 
Revolutionary metric system was not actually enforced till 1837. 


j possible. 








(5) The difficulty of the nomenclature what are the words 
to be used ? 
growth, as I have previously shown, with a good Saxon ring in 
them, as foot, inch, &c.; but our metric friends would introduce a 
string of outlandish words, which convey no meaning whatever to 
an ordinary Englishman or Teuton; the yard, the hand, the foot, 
the span, the yoke, the fathom, all have an English ring about | 
them, and a ‘Teuton etymology ; the yard is the German Gerte, a 
walking-stick, and so on; but what association of ideas can we 
have with a decalitre or a kilogramme’ It is all very fine to tell 
us that with Greek prefixes we multiply and with Latin we 
divide. But most of us do not know Greck or Latin. If the 
introduction be tried, there will be opposition enough. 

(c) And how is it to be tried? Permissively ? Nobody will 
listen to it. Compulsorily? The English can not be policed and 
fined into habits of thought and action. In Austria, Belgium, and 


‘The English delight in short monosyllables—of home | 





France it was exceedingly difficult, in this country it will be im- 


In France itself, after nearly fifty years spent in intro- 
ducing the system, they have not yet thoroughly succeeded, and 
indeed the people have hardly had the system fairly started when 
innovations and departures have already commenced. In Cham- 
pagne barley is bought by the quintal of 100 French pounds, aud 
in Paris by the metrical quintal. On the Loire they sell by the 
hectolitre of 65 kilogrammes. Where is their decimal arrange- 
ment gone to? Sometimes they quote grain by 100 kilos. and 
sometimes by 120 kilos., and flour is often sold by the extra- 
ordinary number of 159 kilos. In fact men will adapt their 
weights and measures to their habits, and not their habits to their 
measures. ‘The shoe must be made to fit the foot, and not the foot 
the shoe. I mean this—when people, for example, load or unload 
goods, or indeed carry any weights whatever, they wish that a 
certain relation should subsist between the strength of their backs 
and the weights to be carried, thereby getting through a maxi- 
muw of work in a minimum of time, and with least toil. In 
return for that convenience, they will cheerfully accept a little 
more calculation, as it is easier to represent labour by a few 
written symbols than actually to perform it. And so absurd is 
the feeling of men on that score, that they will even forego the 
philosophic conception that the weights they carry are related 
to their meridians and to the span of the heavens over them. 

(¢) Again. All the tastes of Englishmen are against making a 
tabula rasa; in this eminently conservative country there is little 
‘* talent for burning old rubbish,” nor ought there to be. All 
national furniture will get out of gear by long usage, but it is 
expensive to be always buying fresh. Mend and repair your old 
household goods, and keep round you familiar sights and sounds ; 
for if you do buy fresh, in a few years you would have the old 
story over again. For example, the French sought to simplify 
their law by the Code Napoleon; all the old accumulations were 
swept away and digested in a simple volume. Very pleasant, no 
doubt, for a time, but after a few years already the book is overlaid 
with commentaries and interpretations and precedents by the 
shelffull. Similarly the alphabet, Euclid, and many other things 
might be more philosophically arranged, but who would think of 
spoiling all the dictionaries, &c., in the world, for such an object ? 
Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, 

(e) Now, consider the actual outlay of money. Every shop 
and warehouse in the kingdom would see its weights and measures 
suddenly turned into mere old wood, crockery, or metal, and new 
must be supplied—a great loss of capital to the whole land. The 
books, too, would have to be supplied fresh. In some firms this 
would entail an outlay of no less than 500/. 

(/) Further, consider the excellent use we have made of that 
poor man’s coin, the penny, in the Post Office, the tolls, &e. If 
a new penny were to be introduced, sdy £,5t;, instead of £,4,, 
this would, in 1864, have reduced the profits of the Post Office 
alone by a sum of 160,000/., which of course must be supplied by 
other taxation. 

(y) Think, again, how many trades would be upset ; the dimen- 
sions of bricks, paperhanging, the weight of the loaf, &c., are all 
fixed by law, and would require readjustinent, often productive of 
much heartburning. 

(h) Further, consider the general feeling of insecurity and sus- 
piciousness in our dealings with one another resulting from an 
alteration that must affect the habits of every person in the country. 
And I am prepared to show that the advantages to be derived 
are inadequate to compensate these and other losses and incon- 
But this in my next letter.—I am obediently yours, 

A. SONNENSCHELN. 


veniences. 





[To tne Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.”] 
Lauderdale House, Highgate, April 21, 1866. 

Sin,—I am very happy to find that Mr. Sonnenschein has entered 
on the discussion of the merits of the Metric system of measures 
and weights, as well as of the ‘ difficulties and costs of the pro- 
posed change.” But I wish to correct some errors in his letter 
which appears in the Spectator of this morning. 

1. He calls the meeting held on the 23rd ult. a meeting of the 
‘* Metrical Society.” ‘There is no society having this designation 
and aiming at any object supposed in Mr. Sonnenschein’s letter. 
The meeting was called by the Council of the International 


| Decimal Association and the Metric Committee of the British 


Association for the Advancement of Science, with a view to con- 
sider the advantages of the metric system of measures and weights, 
and the best methods of introducing that system through the 
agency of education. 

2. He argues on the assumption that one object of the meeting 
was to oppose in some way the use of the sovereign, or, as he calls 
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it, ‘* the English twenty-shilling piece,” whereas the meeting was 
not intended by its promoters to refer at all to the subject of 
money or coinage. 

3. He objects to the unit of the metric system as ‘a very fan- 
ciful, and not an absolutely correct one.” ‘The original metre, 
from which all other metres have been taken, is the bar of platinum 
deposited by the French Government in their archives on the 22nd 
of June, 1799. Mr. Sonnenschein truly states that its length is 
‘very nearly one ten-millionth part of the distance from the 
North Pole to the Equator.” Its inventors did not pretend to 
greater correctness than this, well knowing that absolute accuracy 
in the measure of the earth was impossible. Its very near ap- 
proach to accuracy was, however. an acknowledged proof of their 
transcendent skill. It has answered its intended purpose, and 
has proved an inestimable blessing to mankind. 

With these three exceptions, your correspondent’s observations 
appear to me to be correct, and I shall wait with great interest 
for the further remarks of so able and experienced a writer. 

JAMES YATEs. 

THE COAL SUPPLY AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

(To THE Eprror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—I have read with much interest the remarks contained 
in your paper and elsewhere, on the subject of Mr. Mill’s speech 
on the contemplated exhaustion of our coal-fields, as bearing on 
the propriety of our reducing or extinguishing our National Debt. 
No one can consider the questions thus raised by Mr. Mill and by 
Mr. W.S. Jevons without admitting their importance in a national 
point of view, but I confess that it seems to me that the real 
bearing of these questions has to a great extent been misunder- 
stood. It seems to be considered on all hands that the exhaustion 
of our coal-fields within the next hundred years or so will amount 
to something like national ruin, or at all events to a great 
national calamity. Now I do not of course mean to contend that 
it would not be much better for the nation that our supplies of 
coal should be inexhaustible, but what I do contend is that, 
assuming them to be limited to the quantities named by Mr. 
Jevons, it is better both for us and our successors that they should 
be worked out in the course of the next hundred years, than that 
they should last a thousand ; for, acccrding to Mr. Jevons’s own 
showing, they can only become exhausted in the shorter period by 
an increase of our national prosperity during that period in 
something like a geometrical progression. Now if our present 
vast wealth has been acquired on an annual consumption 
of about one-thousandth part of our total coal supply, to what 
dimension may it not be expected to rise if, during the next 
hundred years, we use up all the coal which, at our present rate 
of consumption, would last a thousand years? Of course I quite 
admit that if it were shown that we were spending all the wealth 
dug out of our coal mines, or caused by them, in unprofitable wars 
or wanton luxury, we should be doing a great injury to future 
generations ; but if, on the other hand (which I believe to be 
substantially the case), we are in fact saving or productively in- 
vesting the greater portion of the wealth so acquired, then I say 
that the sooner the unproductive capital which is now shut up 
in our coal-fields is brought into play, and made to yield increase, 
the better forthe nation. ‘The case may be compared to that of a 
landowner under whose estate lie beds of coal worth, when got, say 
100,000/. If he gets all this coal in his lifetime and spends the 
money, he no doubt impoverishes the estate, but if he gets the coal 
and. invests the money for the benefit of himself and his successors 
in the estate, so far from injuring the family property, he does it 
a great benefit, as he increases the income by some 4,000. or 
»,0001 a year, which can be spent without any loss, whilst had he 
satisfied himself with working coal to the value of 4,000/. or 
5,000/. a year, and spending the money, the coal would soon have 
come to an end, and no fund would have been left from the 
interest of which the lost income could be replaced. ‘Thus, if the 
English coal-fields should become exhausted at the end of a hundred 
years, England will, so far from being left poor, necessarily have 
left the income of an enormous realized property on which to fall 
back, and if the national energy remains unimpaired, the only 
result of the much dreaded exhaustion will be that the capital 
and energy previously employed in coal-working and iron-founding 
will be set free for other enterprises either at home or abroad. 
Already our capital and our enterprise extend to all the quarters 
of the globe, but as yet they have touched only the outskirts, so 
that ample scope will doubtless be found for the profitable em- 
ployment of all the capital and all the energy our successors may 
possess. - 

I will now trouble you only with a few words as to the ex- 





tinguishment of the National Debt. If the money we are now 
| making, or a large portion of it, is saved and invested, it matters 
| little whether the debt be paid off or not, as the money we shall 
| leave behind us will enable our successors to bear the burden ; but 
it may well be that paying off the debt would be a prudent mode 
of investing a portion of our savings, just as when a landowner 
| saves money he naturally pays off any mortgage he may have 
on his estate, but I cannot see that it is a matter of vital import- 
jance. I quite fail to grasp the argument so often used as to the 
| dishonesty of not paying the debt, as I cannot understand how 
a strict performance of a pecuniary obligation can be considered 
as dishonest, and it is quite clear that England has always strictly 
performed her engagements. If it is meant that it is dishonest in 
us, as against our successors, not to pay off the debt, I deny that 
this is so. It may be dishonest in us to waste the national wealth, 
which we hold as it were in trust, and so impoverish our successors, 
but if we do not waste it, how can it matter whether we transmit 
to them a Jarge debt and a large property wherewith to pay it, or 
asmall debt and a correspondingly diminished property ?—Your 
obedient servant, H. R. 


alin 

THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE. 
AMONG the causes which produce the lifeless and empty repetitions 
which year after year claim attention at the picture galleries, not 
the least potent is the supposition that when an artist has once 
gained eminence and notoriety in one class of subject, he ought 
to adhere to it, and not make hazardous experiments with strange 
materials. This course is greatly encouraged by buyers, who, in 
seeking for characteristic pictures by an artist (which is right), 
look exclusively to the subject, and not at all to the treatment 
wherein the character (if there be any) really lies. Artists are but 
men, and however needful a lofty aim may be for true excellence, 
swift success of a substantial kind has its attractions for them, 
as for others, and it is fortunate when arguments drawn from 
the exalted views of their calling, which artists are so often 
exhorted to entertain, can be reinforced by considerations of 
a more practical nature. Now it is certain that by being con- 
fined to one set of objects, the mind rapidly becomes indolent 
and inattentive, the familiar object recalls the original im- 
pression, and the original interpretation of it is accepted 
again without reconsideration ; and so the edge of observation 
becomes blunted, and the artist (if he have not forfeited the name) 
finds himself more at ease in his studio, where he can prac- 
tise his hastily formed methods with facility and profit, than in 
the presence of new forms of nature, where his notions are per- 
petually convicted of shallowness and imperfection. ‘* Whenever I 
find myself getting particularly well satisfied with work done in 
my studio,” said Dewint, **1 know there is something wrong; it 
is high time to go to Nature and be knocked down.” That was 
the feeling of a genuine artist. ‘The knocking-down process is not 
always agreeable, but it is wholesome. These thoughts are sug- 
gested with more than usual force by the present Exhibition of the 
Institute, by the lamentable paucity of original readings from 
nature, and by the backsliding of some artists who in former times 
‘appeared to be something.” Not to advance is to recede, as 
well in art as in all other pursuits, and of this the evidence is here 
only too conclusive. 

Notwithstanding the agreeable effect produced by a first sight 
of the room (an effect in great part due to uniformity in framing 
the pictures), the impression which after fair consideration finally 
remains is, that the credit of the society rests on the works of a 
very few artists, who might be counted on the fingers—Hine, 
D'Egville, Mogford, Reed, Farmer. 

Mr. D’Egville, for all that he is one of the oldest, is yet one of the 
most improving of the society’s members. Always distinguished 
by unaffected simplicity and good taste, his drawings are remark- 
able for breadth of treatment, freshness and purity of colour, ful- 
ness of tone, and thoroughly careful workmanship. ‘These qualities 
are seen to great advantage in the ‘‘ Venice” (252), with its 
broad stretch of water and suuny atmosphere. ‘The details of this 
picture are well selected and truly painted, and havea natural andac- 
cidentalair which it is the proper provinceof the true artist to secure. 
In this they contrast favourably with Mr. Leitch’s Italian views (58 
and 226), which, notwithstandiuy certain good points, especially 
the middle-distance mountains and sky of the former, are very 
artificial, and have their adjuncts of boats and figures very care- 
| lessly painted. As in last year’s Exhibition, so again in this, Mr. 
Hine’s drawings exhibit a mastery which few can match. Serenity 
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is still their characteristic sentiment, though his ** Gale on Brighton 
Beach ” (59), with the sun blinking hazily across the sand-stained 
preakers, shows that he need not confine himself to it. ‘The 
Fishmarket at Eastbourne” (316) is probably the most perfect 
picture exhibited by him. ‘The effect of sunlight streaming down 


on the sea is as true as it is beautiful, and the little flecks of cloud 


chasing each other across the sky are painted with the most | 


charming ease and crispness. A little more of this quality is all 
that seems wanting to lift Mr. Hine’s drawings beyond the need 
He is almost too painstaking throughout. A little 
occasional ruggedness in workmanship would the better set off the 
smoothness of the rest. Mr. Mogford is an undoubted acquisition 
to the gallery. His election seems to have put him on his mettle, 
for never before has he exhibited drawings of such excellent 
quality. They are conspicuous for bright daylight effect, and the 
crudity of colour which has sometimes marred the artist’s work 
has in great measure disappeared. Some occasional heaviness in 
the sky has still to be remedied. ‘* Staithes, Yorkshire” (194), is, 
however, an excellent drawing, and deserves unqualified praise. 
Mr. Reed has made a very perceptible advance since last year. 
He is a determined student, and is gradually freeing himself from 


of criticism. 


the heaviness and crudity of colour which were also his most | 


obvious faults. His two large Welsh pictures (30 and 57) are 


largely and nobly treated, with variety of mountain forms well | 


expressed. This variety of forms is all the more necessary to 
distinguish when the forms are so nearly alike, as in the terraced 
hill-side on the left of the first-mentioned picture. Such recur- 
rence of similar forms with slight modifications is characteristic 
and effective, but care is needed to prevent monotony. The 
brown leaves of late autumn are well and tenderly painted in 
(117), but in (77) Mr. Reed has admitted into his distance some 
of that coarse and raw green which annihilates space. Mr. Deane 
is another of the junior members who show signs of improvement. 
His “ Corner of the Rialto” (93) is a beautiful bit of harmonious 
colouring. His brush has in it a more reverent (if more hesi- 
tating) method than another popular draughtsman of architec- 
tural subjects, Mr. C. Werner. This gentleman’s brush seems 
to move by receipt somewhat in this fashion—first, a flat wash ; 
then the courses of stone and other lines are carefully ruled; and, 
lastly, the whole is powdered with ‘“ texture” by dragging over 
it a brushful of dry colour. His drawings, however, claim, and 
probably merit, the praise of accuracy, and display considerable 
topographical skill, unalloyed by pictorial drawbacks. Mr. 
Simonau sends only one sketch, but that one manly and pleas- 
ing (6), and Mr. Penson’s is almost equally short measure. His 
little twilight picture (39), pure in colour and placid in feeling, 
makes one wish for more. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is not one of the indolent-minded ones, seldom 
failing to exhibit something which has a genuine and impressive 
air of nature about it. This quality is possessed in an eminent 
degree by his ‘* Showers, Honister Pass” (198), a wild and 
solitary scene in the heart of the Cumbrian hills, over which 
great swathes of rain are swept in changing curves. But, as 
usual with this artist, the execution of his well intended subject 
is both imperfect and unequal, the mountain beck (so capable of 
effective painting) being especially feeble and woolly. It is a 
more venial defect to have failed in accurately representing the 
bright glitter of the lately wetted rocks under the returning 
sunshine, yet it was worth trying for a little more resolutely. 
The steep slopes, strewn with boulders from the ever crumbling 
hill-tops, are ably given, and show that it is more from wilfulness 
or inattention than from inability that Mr. Sutcliffe does not 
give his really poetical ideas that fulness and adequacy of ex- 
pression, without which his works can p ver proceed beyond bare 
and ambiguous suggestion. Suggestiveness is itself hampered 
and hindered by imperfections in the mechanism of art. His 
‘Mid-Day Sketch” (97) may possibly remind him of something 
he has himself seen, but few besides will see in it anything but a 
sheet of paper daubed over with ill considered blots of impure colour. 

It would be difficult without help from the catalogue to guess 
that Mr. Bennett’s drawings had been suggested by the Alps. 
They are flimsy and ill drawn, and totally without distinctive 
character. He can do better things, and ought not to be satisfied 
with such careless sketching. Mr. M’Kewan’s large picture of 
the “ Val Anzasca” (38), is equally unworthy of the subject. It 
is impossible to give the effect of size and grandeur in high moun- 
tains without some more substantial foundations to carry their 
great mass and weight than is afforded by the boneless structure 
of the lower hills in this picture. In another of Mr. M’Kewan’s 
pictures (55) there is a well painted mountain stream, with the 
light gleaming from its ripples. 


| The figure painters play, as usual, a subordinate part, subordinate 

at least in merit, if not in place. Mr. Lucas does not maintain 
his last year’s credit, but that is said to be owing to illness. Mr. 
| Absolon, Mr. Corbould, and Mr. 'Tidey are all too far gone to be 
| within ear-shot of the critic; and Miss Farmer is the only figure 
| artist whose drawings give any hope or promise. She should 
endeavour to overcome her tendency to sharp-cut outlines. The 
| careful drawing and modelling of her figures, and the agreeable 
colour of her pictures, would be all the more effective. Vs 





BOOKS. 
——-———— 

'GILPIN’S POPULAR POETRY OF CUMBERLAND.* 
To write simply and vivaciously about purely local topics is one 
of the likeliest means by which a poet may obtain a lasting and 
widespread celebrity, because there is nowhere any dearth of 
readers ready to be best amused with the subjects in which they 
are least immediately concerned ; and the Apostolic precept, 
‘* Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others,” might be easily and universally fulfilled, if 
it had only happened to relate to a speculative interest in the 
proceedings of our near and far-off neighbours. We know, for 
instance, that Don Quixote has more real popularity throughout 
| Europe than the Comedy of Dante; and partly because the one 
work treats of a heaven and hell, with which all mankind are 
still supposed to be concerned ; and the other of certain crotchets 
concerning the duties of a perfect gentleman, which have long 
been antiquated, if indeed they were ever widely prevalent. 
If even Dante has numerous readers, it is because he writes 
well about his own age and country, still better about 
his native city, and best of all about his own private and 
personal affections. In like manner, the favourite authors of 
our classical instructors are those that are great on the domestic 
habits of the Athenians and Romans, and on their bailiffs, petti- 
foggers, and sausage-makers, not the poets who sing of love and 
wine, or whose burden is fate and foreknowledge, and the ways 
of the gods with all humanity. It is only through the former 
class of authors that tutors can properly realize the great prin- 
ciple of modern education—“ Train up a child in the way he shall 
not go, and when he is grown up he can turn to whatsoever it 
may like him.” Imbued as we are with these notions, and know- 
ing how extensively they are diffused around, we should have 
most warmly recommended Mr. Gilpin’s collections of Cumber- 
land (or ‘“‘ Cumbrian ”) minstrelsy to the attention of Londoners, 
Oxbridgians, Britishers, and enlightened observers everywhere, 
if he had been content to edit such productions of his authors 
as relate exclusively to their own old-fashioned ‘ country 
matters,” and had not thought fit to swell his volume with their 
attempts in many less special departments of poetic art. 
We have nothing to say for their imitations of Horace, their 
Renaissance eclogues, or many of their sentimental love-songs, in 
which we often lose sight entirely of that sequestered and divided 
county,— 

“Much famed for hills, lakes, woods, for handsome women more,” 
—to whose customs they have owed their truest inspirations. 
On similar grounds we might speak of the editor's Cumbrian 
glossary as a treasure for the etymologists of the future, if it were 
not wonderfully deficient in words really confined to the north- 
east of England, and abundant in such ordinary colloquialisms as 
‘“‘sarvant,” ‘‘smutty,” and ‘‘buss,” the latter word being ex- 
plained by ‘‘ kiss,” but not by ** bush” and “ busk,” for which it 
stands in the text somewhat more frequently. But as regards 
mere superfluities, we are loath to speak severely of a book we have 
not bound ourselves to read entirely through. Videat emptor. And 
we may be able to show more of fair consideration for Mr. Gilpin’s 
industry (which is chiefly manifest in his biographical sketches), 
by briefly describing the most entertaining matter that may be 
found in the book by desultory readers. 

The truly Cumbrian minstrel towards the close of the last cen- 
tury seems to have approached the Scotch in his pictures of rural 
courtship, and to have been still greater in his descriptions of 
weddings, as of some other festivities of a more peculiar character. 
He had a healthy and robust standard of feminine beauty, and 
his most riotous mirth was more athletic and less purely alcoholic 
than that which flourished in Burns's native soil. [is favourite 
heroines were really or seemingly somewhat supercilious, not in- 





* The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland ; to which are added Dialect and other 
Poems, with Biographical Sketches, Notes, &c. By Siduey Gilpin, of Derwent College. 
London: Routledge and Sous; Edinburgh: J. Meuzies; Carlisle: G. Coward, 
1866, 
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different to virility in general, but confident that they could com- 
mand the pick of it for themselves — 
* Sit down; and [’ll count owre my sweethearts ; 
For faith a brave number I’ve hed.” 
They were well qualified by nature to defend themselves against 
any presumptuous behaviour from their gallants ; thus we read of 
a ‘*murry-neet,” or Christinas party, that 
“ The kiss went round; but Sally Slee, 
When Trummel cleck'’d her by the knee, 
She dunch'd and punch’d, cried, ‘ Fuil, let be! 
And strack him owre the jaw.” 
They were qualified to keep husbands in good behaviour, as 
we see by Tom Knott, a Cumbrian ‘Tam O'Shanter, who out 
of his own house can thrash three men together, but at the 
entrance of his “ ill-gi’en wife” with the ‘mill-clack tongue,” 
takes to flight ‘through the snow, stark neak’d” (that is, 
we suppose, in pugilistic undress). The beauties of Carlisle 
were decried by one poet for their mercenary turn of mind :— 
“The lasses of Carel are weelshep'd and bonny ; 
But he that wad win yan mun brag of his gear. 
You may follow and follow, till heartsick and weary : 
To get them needs siller and feyne claes to wear. 
“ They'll catch at a reed cwoat, just like onie mackrell, 
And jump at a fop, or een lissen a fuil ; 
Just brag of an uncle that’s got heaps of money, 
And deil a bit odds if you've ne’er been at schuil.” 
But we are not inclined to give much credence to this imputa- 
tion, because we read hymeneal idyls witnessing the ordinary 
improvidence of youthful lovers, and something more than 
ordinary liberality among the friends and neighbours who assist 
them in setting up. Now we know that throughout England 
weddings were celebrated with somewhat uproarious jolli- 
ties and jocularities, from which modest couples in the 
higher ranks have been driven to take refuge in the voluntary 
banishment and hard labour of a Continental honeymoon. But 
in Cumberland the acquisition of a wife appears to have been 
celebrated with a kind of triumph, which we should not think ill 
suited to reward even a leader of volunteers for the capture of a 
pah among the Maories. On this point we will first quote the 
note of the fiddler and poet, John Stagg, who was educated to take 
orders, although of humble parentage, but was reduced to meaner 
occupations in consequence of the accidental loss of his sight. He 
says, in apologizing for a poem that might seem ‘ too romantic or 
ludicrous,” but was notoriously veracious near Wigton, ‘* When a 
youthful couple conceive a disposition to venture on the voyage of 
matrimony, with more love than money, the bridegroom gene- 
rally engages two or three of his companions to assist him in can- 
vassing round ten or a dozen of the adjacent parishes, where they 
invite all indiscriminately to assemble. On the day appointed 
the country people for many miles round flock to the place;” then 
** exercises and various entertainments aid in beguiling” a day ‘‘of 
convivial merriment.” ‘To the same effect, Dickenson, speaking 
in his Glossary of Cumberland of the * bridewain or bidden 
wedding, now obsolete,” quotes the following advertisement from 
a country paper of the year 1786 :— 

Notice is hereby given that the marriage of, &c., will be solemnized 
in due form in the parochial church of Lamplugh, &c., on Tuesday, &c., 
after which the bride and bridegroom and their attendants will pro- 
ceed to Lanefoot, in the said parish, where the nuptials will be cele- 
brated with a variety of entertainments.” 


We shall see presently how the expense of such proceedings 
of Stage’s | 
After duly inviting some classes of hearers who | 


was defrayed, but we must give some specimen 
poetical vein. 








can appreciate fun to *‘ see an infair [such an affair] that I’ve} 
| 


been at,” and explaining how it commenced,— 
“ First you mun ken, a youthful pair 
By frugal thrift exceyted, 
Wad hey a bridewain, an’, of course 
The country roun’ inveyted 
Agean that day,” 
—he tells us that a preliminary council of *‘ frien’s and neybours” 
was held, and then not ** two or three companions,” but a ‘“ dozen 
lish young lads” set off, ‘+ with whip and spur,” flew like wild 
from town to town (or to house, wherever they spied one), and 
bade all the lads and lasses they met to the bridewain. The 
parishes they scoured are enumerated :— 
* An’ monie a harlin’ race they had, 
Owre pasture, hill, and deale, 
An’ monie a cowp and keak they gat, 
An’ monie a tift of yell 
I’ th’ rwoad that day. 
‘-An’ some rode east and some rode west, 
An’ some rode fast an’ far, 
An’ some got sae mislear’d wi’ drink 
They rode the deil kens whar.” 





They rendezvous at an inn after their toils, and then get another 
treat at the ‘‘ Cwoate,” where apparently the bride's parents liye 
The wedding-day arrives, and the roads are crowded on all gideg 
round :— 
“ Wheyle Allonby turn’d out en masse, 
Ding dang, baith man an’ woman .. . 
But it wad tak’ a Homer’s heid, 
Were I to tak’ in han’ 
To sing or say what fwok that day 
Were there, or how they wan ; 
How far an’ near, an’ God kens where . . . 
The sum total, **in shwort,” was ‘ twea thousand.” While the 
bride and her maids are arraying themselves, the whole congre- 
gation may observe where, in the farmyard,— 
“ Wi’ glentin’ spurs and weel-clean'd boots, 
Lin’n sark an’ neyce cword breeches, 
The bridegroom round the midden-pant, 
Proud as a peacock, stretches.” 
Thence they ride somewhat stragglingly to the church, where the 
ininister, however, has a difficult lesson to teach to one of the 
parties :— 
“You tak’ this woman for your weyfe ?’ 
The breydegroom grumph'd, ‘‘ Agreed.” 
‘An’ you, young woman, promise here 
To honour an’ obey 
Your spouse in a’ he may require ?" 
The breyde said, mantan’, ‘ N-yea, 
We'll see some day.’” 
The covenant concluded, the whole train of ‘“‘ weddiners” again 
mount,— 
“The lasses lap up ‘hint their lads, 
Some stridlin’ and some seydeways,” 
—and escort the couple home, racing and prancing. ‘There the bride 
sits in the yard, on a “‘ copystool,” with a wooden napkin-covered 
platter on her lap, and thereon receives her ‘‘tocher” from the 
crowns, half-crowns, and even guineas which come down jingling 
from the ‘‘ fwok” crowding round her. ‘Then follow very severe 
eating and drinking ; then more horse-races for trifling prizes, 
and leaping, wrestling, and throwing matches. Soon after this 
the more decent and ‘‘ menseful” part of the company disperse, 
but many think it more clever to remain. 
“ An’ Philip Mesher cried, ‘ Hout, stop! 
Guid drink was never cheaper 
Than it’s here to-day.’” 
Then come dances, boxing matches, and a good deal of squab- 
bling, flirting, and rioting, and at such a time our rhymer himself 
once got ill-treated; but we must take the account from a con- 
temporary poet, Anderson :— 
“ Blin’ Stagg, the fiddler, got a whack ; 
The bacon-fleek fell on his back ; 
And neist his fiddle-stick they brak ; 
*Twas weel it was nea waur.” 

‘To Anderson also, and to Ralph of Sebergham (the patriarch 
of Cumberland poets), we must refer for notice of an ancient 
ceremony preceding the breaking-up of the party, and respecting 
the omens which used to be derived from its performance :— 

“The breyde now thought it time for bed, 
Her stocking doff'd, and flang’t quite soft; 
It hit Bess Bleane . . . . Wull Webster blush’d, 
And luik’d another way. 


When t’other night 
And we wad try wheas turn was neist to wed. 
Oft owre the shoulder flung the stockin’ fell, 
But not yen hit the mark except mysell ; 

I on her feace directly meade it hit.” 


The last lines are from a tale something like the Eve of St. 


Agues, but it appears that by the Cumbrian tradition the young 
spinster or ‘* wanter” has to fast a whole day, and not merely to 
go to bed supperless. Instead of following the nuptial “ stray'd 
revellers” to the village tavern, we may observe that another 
great occasion for jollity in the country seems to have been the 
‘‘clay daubin,” when a young rustic bent on matrimony had 
selected a spot for a clay-walled cottage, and summoned his 
neighbours to aid him in building it—a work which was generally 
accomplished within the space of aday. Of fairs, upshots, &c., 
we have no less lively accounts from the Cumbrian poets of recent 
generations. Of their predecessors in the old feudal and martial 
times Mr. Gilpin has only a few specimens, taken from Scott's 
Border Minstrelsy. To these he has appended, as having some con- 
nection with Carlisle, the Arthurian ballad of the ‘‘ Boy and the 
Mantle,” as it is given in a clumsily modernized form in Percy's 
Reliques. What does Mr. Gilpin mean by elegantly referring us 
to that collection for ‘‘ the pure antiquity copy of the ballad?” 
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MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S PENN SYLVANIAN STORY.* 
Tuts is a slight tale, and one not without faults, but with a peace | 
and fascination of its own that spring chiefly from its tranquil | 
picture of American rural life and labour, and of that peculiar tone 
of intellectual independence and self-reliance which has always dis- 
tinguished and still distinguishes it from the corresponding class in | 
England. The scene of the tale is laid in the last century, among a 
settlement of Pennyslvanian Quakers, and the slight mystery which | 

ives its narrative interest to the tale does not in any way inter- | 
fere with the life of mingled grave and lively simplicity which it so | 
vividly describes. Mr. Taylor's outlines both of the scenery and 
of social life are very free and expressive. Some of his pictures 
of rural festivals, characterized as they are by the comparative 
refinement, the easier play of character, the lighter mirth, the 
more spontaneous labour, of a class that is not dependent 
on any other class above it,—that combines in itself proprietary 
characteristics and the characteristics of hard physical toil,—are as 
charming as sketches of this kind were ever made. The local 
colour is given by the Quakerism of the little settlement in which 
the scene is laid. But Quakerism, as it was just one of the forms 
of faith which demanded the freedom of an American settlement 
to give it full verge and play,—so full indeed as to test its utmost 
strength and bring out its limitations, its inadequacy for all the 
various purposes of a Christian Church,—is exactly the sort 
of faith to heighten the initial characteristics of simplicity and 
independence proper to the early republicanism of the American 
States. ‘The Quaker dread of mere forms and the Quaker doctrine 
of free spiritual guidance are little more than the spiritual equi- 
yalents of the principles of political equality and freedom; and 
indeed their fault is that they forget all the moral and social com- 
plexities of organization to which free growth under a doctrine of 
equal rights to growth, is certain to lead. But for that very reason, 
as a question of art, Mr. Bayard Taylor is quite right in laying 
his scene among the Quakers, where it is far easier for him to 
bring out the peculiar characteristics of the American yeoman 
class without effort, aud without fine-drawn discriminations. The 
picture in this little story of Dr. Deane, the Quaker doctor of the 
little settlement of Kennett, and his daughter Martha, is one of 
the most effective sketches in his many clever books. He has 
never drawn a character more sweet and delicate, yet thoroughly 
independent, than Martha Deane, and the contrast between her 
real application of the true spirit of Quakerism and her father’s 
servility to its furms is very finely conceived. There is a lesson 
deeper than a novel usually brings out in the picture which Mr. 
Taylor gives us of the way in which the living operation of the 
true doctrine of the Quakers makes Martha Deane break through 
the trammels of the Quaker prohibitions,—and the coldness of that 
principle in her father’s heart serves to make him a formal and 
bigoted Quaker. Nor does Mr. Taylor neglect the mere external 
touches of the picture. The following is almost as good as the 
best portrait of the Doctor could be:— 

“This gentleman was still standing at the window, with his hands 
clasped across his back. His Quaker suit was of the finest drab broad- 
cloth, and the plain cravat visible above his high, straight waistcoat, 
was of spotless cambric. His knee and shoe-buckles were of the sim- 
plest pattern, but of good, solid silver, and there was not a wrinkle in 
the stockings of softest lamb’s wool, which covered his massive calves. 
There was always a faint odour of lavender, bergamot, or sweet mar- 
joram about him, and it was a common remark in the neighbourhood 
that the sight and smell of the Doctor helped a weak patient almost as 
much as his medicines. In his face there was a curious general resem- 
blance to his daughter, though the detached features were very differ- 
ently formed. Large, unsymmetrical, and somewhat coarse, even for 
a man, they derived much of their effect from his scrupulous attire and 
studious air of wisdom, His long grey hair was combed back, that no 
portion of the moderate frontal brain might be covered; the eyes were 
grey rather than blue, and a habit of concealment had marked its lines 
in the corners, unlike the open, perfect frankness of his daughter's. The 
principal resemblance was in the firm, clear outline of the upper lip, 
which alone in his face, had it been supported by the under one, would 
have made him almost handsome ; but the latter was large and slightly 
hanging. There were marked inconsistencies in his face, but this was no 
disadvantage in a community unaccustomed to studying the external 
marks of character.” 





Martha Deane herself, simpler than her father, because entirely 
without any affectation of simplicity, less conventional because | 
wanting the convention of unconventionality, firmer because never 

falling back on obstinacy but resting only on clear reason and the | 
natural obligations of the heart, wiser because destitute of his | 
cunning, more religious because refusing to let religion interfere | 
with innocent enjoyments, and therefore able to carry a sense of | 
innocent enjoyment even into her religion, is even more delicately | 
painted. The following struggle with her father on the subject of | 
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her engagement gives the clearest picture of her within a narrow 
compass :— 

“‘ Martha Deane’s resolution was inflexibly taken. That same evening 
she went into the sitting room where her father was smoking a pipe 
before the open stove, and placed her chair opposite to his. ‘ Father,” 
she said, ‘thee has never asked any questions concerning Alfred Barton's. 
visit." The Doctor started, and looked at her keenly before replying. 
Her voice had its simple, natural tone, her manner was calm and self- 
possessed, yet something in her firm, erect posture and steady oye 
impressed him with the idea that she had determined on a full and final 
discussion of the question. ‘ No, child,’ he answered, after a pause. ‘I 
saw Alfred, and he said thee was rather taken by surprise. He thought 
perhaps thee didn’t rightly know thy own mind, and it would be better 
to wait a little. That is the chief reason why I haven't spoken to thee.’ — 
‘If Alfred Barton told thee that, he told thee false,’ said she. ‘I knew my 
own mind as well then as now. I said to him that nothing could ever 
make me his wife.'—‘ Martha!’ the Doctor exclaimed, ‘don't be hasty! 
If Alfred is a little older..—‘ Father!’ she interrupted, ‘ never mention this 
thing again! Thee can neither give me away nor sell me; though I am 
a woman, I belong to myself. Thee knows I'm not hasty in anything. 
It was a long time before I rightly knew my own heart, but when 
I did know it, and found that it had chosen truly, I gave it freely, and 
it is gone from me for ever!’—‘ Martha, Martha!’ cried Dr. Deane, 
starting from his seat, ‘what does all this mean ?’—‘It means some- 
thing which it is thy right to know, and therefore I have made up my 
mind to tell thee, even at the risk of incurring thy lasting displeasure. 
It means that I have followed the guidance of my own heart, and be- 
stowed it on a man a thousand times better and nobler than Alfred 
Barton ever was, and if the Lord spares us to each other I shall one 
day be his wife!’—The Doctor glared at his daughter in speechless 
amazement, but she met his gaze steadily, although her face grew a 
shade paler, and the expression of the pain she could not entirely sup- 
press, with the knowledge of the struggle before her, trembled a little 
about the corners of her lips.—‘Who is this man?’ he asked.—‘ Gilbert 
Potter.’—Dr, Deane’s pipe dropped from his hand, and smashed upon the 
iron hearth.—‘ Martha Deane!’ he cried, ‘does the d ?—what pos- 
sesses thee? Wasn't it enough that thee should drive away the man 
I had picked out for thee, with a single view to thy own interest 
and happiness, but must thee take up, as a wicked spite to thy father, 
with almost the only man in the neighbourhood who brings thee 
nothing but poverty and disgrace? It shall not be—it shall never be!’— 
‘It must be, father,’ she said, gently. ‘God hath joined our hearts and 
our lives, and no man—noteven thee—shall put them asunder, If there 
was disgrace in the eyes of the world, which I know now there is not, 
Gilbert has wiped it out by his courage, his integrity, and his suffer- 
ings. If he is poor, I am well-to-do.’—' Thee forgets,’ the Doctor inter- 
rupted, in a stern voice, ‘the time isn’t up!'"—‘I know that, unless thee 
gives thy consent, we must wait three years; but I hope, father, when 
thee comes to know Gilbert better, thee will not be so oy I am thy 
only child, and my happiness cannot be indifferent to thee. I have 
tried to obey thee in all things.’ He interrupted her again. ‘ Thee’s 
adding another cross to those I bear for thee already. Am I notina 
manner thy keeper, and responsible for thee, before the world and in 
the sight of the-Lord? But thee hardened thy heart against the direc- 
tion of the Spirit, and what wonder then that it’s hardened against me?” 
—‘No, father,’ said Martha, rising, and laying her hand softly on his 
arm, ‘I obeyed the Spirit in that other matter, as I obey my conscience 
in this. I took my duty into my own hands, and considered it ina 
humble, and I hope a pious spirit. I saw that there were inno- 
cent needs of nature, pleasant enjoyments of life, which did not 
conflict with sincere devotion, and that I was not called upon to 
renounce them because others happened to see the world in a different 
light. In this sense thee is not my keeper; I must render an account, 
not to thee, but to Him who gave me my soul. Neither is thee the 
keeper of my heart and my affections. In the one case and the other 
my right is equal,—nay, it stands as far above thine as heaven is 
above the earth.’—In the midst of his wrath Dr. Deane could not help. 
admiring his daughter; foiled and exasperated as he was by the sweet, 
serene, lofty power of her words, they excited a wondering respect, 
which he found it difficult to hide. —‘ Ah, Martha!’ he said, ‘ thee has a 
wonderful power, if it were only directed by the true light! But now 
it only makes the cross heavier, Don't think that I'll ever consent 
to see thee carry out thy strange and wicked fancies! Theo must 
learn to forget this man Potter, and the sooner thee begins the easier 
it will be !'—‘ Father,’ she answered, with a sad smile, ‘I’m sorry 
thee knows so little of my nature. The wickedness would be in 
forgetting. It is very painful to me that we must differ, When my 
duty was wholly owed to thee, I have never delayed to give it, but here 
it is owed to Gilbert Potter, owed, and will be given.'—‘ Enough, 
Martha!’ cried the Doctor, trembling with anger; ‘don't mention his 
name again !’—‘I will not, except when the same duty requires it to be 
mentioned ; but Father, try to think less hardly of the name; it will one 
day be mine!’ She spoke gently and imploringly, with tears in her 
eyes. The conflict had been, as she said, very painful, but her course 
was plain, and she dared not flinch a step at the outset. The difficulties 
must be met face to face, and resolutely assailed, if they were ever to 
be overcome. Dr. Deane strode up and down the room in silence, with 
his hands behind his back. Martha stood by the fire, waiting his fur- 
ther speech, but he did not look at her, and at the end of half an hour, 
commanded shortly and sharply, without turning his head, ‘Go to 
bed !’—*‘ Good night, father,’ she said, in her usual clear, sweet voice, and 
quietly left the room.” 

Scarcely inferior in ability is the sketch of Alfred Barton and 
his old father, —the former mean, cowardly, pretentious, but yet a 


not wholly selfish or heartless man, eager to be called “Squire 





| Barton,” and yet the mere creature of his paralytic old father’s 


will ;—the latter a restless and scheming miser, also not en- 
tirely destitute of family affection. The Fairthorn family, with 
the mischievous boys Joe and John acting as a sort of guerilla 
chorus to the story, appearing fitfully to vex the lovers, and 
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cut off the sentimental stragglers, are not less vividly painted. 
The chief defect of the tale is in the somewhat melodramatic 
character of Mary Potter, which never gives us any sense of 
reality, and the slightly caricatured sketch of Miss Betsy 
Lavender, the humour .of which is overdone and a little forced 
and theatrical,—overdone after Dickens’s fashion, with a con- 
stantly reiterated emphasis on the physical. peculiarities and 
grotesqueries by which she is marked. Still, in spite of these 
two considerable defects, which much injure the art of the story, 
and in spite of a little too much unreserve in the sentimental parts 
of the tale, Mr. Bayard Taylor’s book is delightful and refreshing 
reading, and a great rest after the crowded artistic effects and the 
conventional interests of even the better kind of English novels. 





EASTWARD.* 

+‘ In spite of the conviction that nothing new can be written about 
the East by a hurried tourist,” says Dr. Macleod, *‘ that all that 
one can say has doubtless been said before, that only the scholar, 
the antiquary, or the artist, can reveal new facts or new beauties, 
the impression still remains that we may be able to give some 
pleasure by telling, as by the fireside, what we saw and enjoyed 
to the invalid or the weary man who may be unable to digest 
sterner stuff. I would respectfully ask such to accompany me 
Eastward.” (p. 2.) 

If we accept this apology for writing a new book on the ‘‘Grand 
Tour” through Palestine, we shall derive pleasure from Dr. 
Macleod’s book. It is healthy, hearty, appreciative, unaffected in 
tone, and carries the reader agreeably along. Nor do we see why 
his apology for writing should not be accepted, if there are readers 
who may be benefited as well as entertained by him, readers who 
have not been in the country, and who can hardly be expected to 
go through a course of Robinson, or even Stanley. Of course it 
may be said that the very thing Dr. Macleod provides has been 
provided abundantly before, and that no more is needed, but to us 
it appears that this resolves itself into a simple question of supply 
and demand, and on that question Dr. Macleod’s fellow-traveller 
and publisher (Mr. Strahan) must be the best judge. Books of 
travel in general are not so excellent that we can affirm people 
ought rather to ferret out the old ones again than read new ones, 
which the reader can get hold of more easily, and the writing of 
which affords, we may presume, pleasure, and probably profit, 
to a new writer. Literature for the passing hour is a distinct 
need and demand of our high-pressure, busy age, and if we want 
it, we must accept it as it is and professes to be. 

Accordingly we think the following remarks exceedingly sen- 
sible :— 

“Like most travellers, I had ‘crammed’ to some extent before leav- 
ang home, and brought a box of books with me and sundry articles and 
pamphlets to study on the spot. But finding my time short, and 
ampressed with the utter impossibility of forming a sounder opinion on 
controverted questions in Jerusalem than in my own room at home, I 
vowed to separate myself from any of the party who mentioned ‘the 
tower Hippicus,’ one of the bones, a sort of hip joint, of great import- 
ance and of great contention, in the reconstruction of the old skeleton. 
J preferred to receive if possible some of the living impressions which the 
place was fitted to impart—to get, if possible, a good fresh whiff from the 
past—an aroma, if not from Jerusalem, yet from nature, unchangeable 
in her general features, as revealed on the slopes and in the valleys of 
Olivet, or in the silent recesses around Bethany. I succeeded in doing 
so, at least to my own satisfaction, from the moment I dropped ‘the 
tower Hippicus.’ Within the walls, if we except perhaps the Temple 
area, that one grand spot of surpassing interest in Jerusalem, there is 
not.a street which either the Saviour or His Apostlesevertrod. The pre- 
sent roadways, if they even followed the old lines, are above the rubbish 
which many a fathom deep covers the ancient causeway. There is not 
one house standing on which we can feel certain that our Lord ever gazed, 
unless it be the old tower at the Jaffa gate. So let us for the present 
dismiss every attempt to associate that past with the Jerusalem which 
mow is. The heavens above, and the hills around, not the streets beneath, 
are the same.” (p. 127-8.) 

Indeed, though the pilgrim to Jerusalem on entering it be realizing 
the dream of his childhood and later life, he may at first find him- 
self farther from the realization he dreamed than he has ever been. 
‘The ordinary surroundings of a modern Arab city, and the con- 
version of holy places (even if genuine) into “lions” by pro- 
fessional persons for professional purposes, all this clashes rudely 
with and dispels the imagination he had cherished. So that in 
every point of view, antiquarian, imaginative, or devotional, 
it is scarcely worth a traveller's while to go to such places as 
Jerusalem for a day or two days, unless (which indeed is the sim- 
ple fact in many cases) he only wishes to say he has been there. 
After some time the novelty of the actual scene before the eyes 
wears off, the broken image gathers its fragments again within, 
and the physical features.of the spot no longer disturb, but lend 
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their own reality to the calm and solemn picture of the imaging 
tion. Even in regard to the Mount of Olives Dr. Macleod says: 

“To take in this view at first was impossible. One repeated to hi 
self, as if addressing a person asleep or half idiotic, ‘ That is the * eee 
of Olives! that is the Mount of Olives! Do you comprehend what Be 
saying ?’—‘ No, I don’t,’ was the stupid reply ; ‘I sco that hill and I 
hear you repeat its name, but in the meantime I am asleop and ‘dream 
ing; yetas I know that I am asleep, perhaps this half-intelligent con. 
sciousness hopefully prophesies a waking-up.’” 
This is genuine and well put. The Mount of Olives does not 
differ from other ‘Syrian hills, and we cannot at first ‘take the 
physical rock and earth and trees and do what we please with 
them, although when we have once in solitary communion asso. 
ciated this hill, and the other as yet undesecrated natural features 
of the country, with such portions of the sacred story as are proper 
to ‘them, then ‘indeed the scenery becomes as dear to us in itg 
arid desolation as the brightest spots where our childhood may 
have been passed. Dr. Macleod shows his freedom from merg 
professional mock solemnity in his account of how he made hig 
entrance into Jerusalem. When he passed through St. Stephen’s 
gate, feeling that queer ‘feeling about the throat which makes ong 
cough,” his horse began to ‘slide, and skate, and tumble over the 
hard, round, polished stones which pave or spoil the road.” His 
companions said :— 

“Look at the Pool of Bethesda! See the greon grass of the Temple 
area! We are going to enter the Via Dolorosa!’ But how could [ 
take in the full meaning of the word, when with each announcement 
a fore-leg or a hind-leg of my horse went off in a slide or drew back 
with a shudder, and when the horrors of broken bones became g0 
present as fora moment to exclude all other thoughts? Such is life!” 


(p. 121.) 

And so, having no cant about him, our reverend traveller repre- 
sents it in Palestine, cracking his jokes there as he would any- 
where else. 

Dr. Macleod made only the ordinary tour. He had a short 
time to do it in, and he did not go out of the beaten track. His 
course was the usual one from Marseilles to Alexandria; he saw 
the Pyramids and Cairo, but did not go up the Nile; he madea 
hasty excursion to Suez and the Wells of Moses, then took steam 
to Jaffa, so proceeding to Jerusalem and upward to Beyrout, 
whence he just ran over to Damascus in an omnibus (!)—which the 
French have established on an excellent road of their engineering. 
How things are changed! This latter journey only took him 
about twelve hours. From Jerusalem he likewise visited Hebron 
and the Dead Sea. 

Of course he met with no adventures in the danger-and-bandit 
sense of the word. For excitement of this kind we must look to 
other regions than the grand tour through Syria. We must look 
at least to Italy, or Greece, or to London when garrotters are 
lively. Some horsemen indeed charged down on Dr, Macleod, 
lance at rest, looking wild and savage, shouting ‘‘ Bachsheesh!” 
but Dr. Macleod, Orpheus-like, tamed the wild creatures by 
putting his musical snuff-box on their heads, when their faces soft- 
ened, and they said, *‘Taib, taib,” ‘‘Good, good.” 'The probability, 
however, is that these were really robbers in their mild way, since 
Dr. Macleod tells us that they turned out to be ‘‘ a detachment of 
Turkish police.” Neither is there any ‘‘ roughing it” on the 
grand tour—tent travelling, with your staff of dragoman, cook, sais 
(groom), muleteers, in that country at the proper season being simply 
the most luxurious life conceivable, if you can comfortably ride a 
few hours every day. It all comes back when you are at home 
before that ‘‘ inward eye which is the bliss of solitude” as pure 
delight, and if you have had time and inclination when there to 
dash your pilgrimage with a spice of experience and adventure 
which does not form an indispensable ingredient in the routine of 
all dragomen and cockneys before and after you, your delight is 
the keener and more rare. We must not conclude without 
expressing our sympathy with Dr. Macleod in his chivalrous de- 
fence of the Djemel (camel) against many calumniators, whose pre- 
tended knowledge of him is evidently animposture. Our feelings 
were much wounded by Mr. Palgrave’s unsympathetic language 
about him in his otherwise charming and noble work on Arabia. 
‘The most interesting part of Dr. Macleod’s book is perhaps that 
relating to the Haram-esh-Sherif, where he does concern himself a 
little with antiquarian details. Though allowing full weight to 
Mr. Fergusson’s and Mr. Finlay’s arguments in favour of the 
dome of the rock being built over the true Holy Sepulchre, he 
suggests the difficulty to his mind of believing that Joseph of 
Arimathea should have got possession of that huge rock, occupy- 
ing so remarkable a position, within 150 feet of the Temple wall, 
should be allowed to cut out the first tomb in it, and ‘to bury 
Christ there—that he, a timid man, should have been bold enough 
to do so, overlooked, as the spot must have been, by “the fanatics 
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demned Christ and the Roman soldiers who executed 
pon *¢p. 158.) We will only add that we think the book will 
te found pleasant reading, enhancedl in value as it is by some 
very fair jJlustrations from photographs taken by Mr. James 


Graham. 





FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL.* 

Tur moral of this novel, according to one of our contemporaries, 
is that a man should leave his father and his mother and cleave unto 
his wife. Some might be tempted to interpret the story differently, 
and if they drew a Scripture lesson from it at all, to say that it 
was written to set the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
In this it is more orthodox than Douglas Jerrold, whose gospel 
was to set the son-in-law against his mother-in-law; butforthe peace 
of families we hope that mothers have not often such a dominion 
over their sons as is the case in Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. ‘Walter 
Erskine is represented as weak and shallow, and perhaps these two 
qualities had made him subservient to his mother. Yet surely 
most mothers have a sufficient regar.1 for the happiness of their 
sons to remember that when once their sons are married, it is no 
use opposing their marriage ; that even with a bad bargain people 
ought to make the best of it ; and that because they do not approve 
of their son’s choice it is bad policy to try and make their sons 
discontented with their choice, for that may establish the maternal 
wisdom, but will be fatal to filial happiness. We can-understand 
this fault being committed by many other relations. Brothers and 
sisters are very apt to resent a new marriage on which ‘they 
have not been consulted. Mr. Trollope has shown us more 
than one instance of this kind of family feud. ‘The mere fact 
of his younger brother having children makes Porlock resolve 
to marry. Yet, though we always conclude that large families 
with an entailed estate are sure to be filled with strife and hatred, 
aud that the fact of being an eldest son makes a man the natural 
enemy of his younger brothers, these circumstances are not indis- 
pensable for quarrels about marriage. ‘There may be no assign- 
able reason, and yet unpleasantnesses will arise. Perhaps the 
new bride has never mixed in the same set as her husband's 
sisters. Perhaps she reads Tennyson while they pretend to read 
Tupper. Perhaps she has learnt French in Paris, or German not 
at Hanover. [Perhaps she rides to hounds, or flirts, or waltzes, 
or prefers Rossini to Mendelssohn, or Mendelssohn to Rossini. 
Whatever be the cause, brothers and sisters look upon her coldly. 
‘They say she cannot suit John, because she does not suit them. 
But they never once reflect that John married because he liked 
the lady, and that they might have chosen dozens for him out of 
their own set—in many cases they have chosen dozens, and this 
makes the barb rankle—whom he could not like, and would not 
have married. 

But we think parents in general are exempt from this weak- 
ness. ‘They may have disliked the marriage, but after once con- 
senting to it, they feel bound to let it have its course. ‘The 
mother in Miss Craik’s novel is, we hope, a solitary exception. 
Her conduct to Faith Unwin, and the events which grow out of 
her conduct, constitute the ordeal. If we discussed the ethics of 
the book, we should find much of her conduct to which we must 
take exception. But if we once grant the possibility of her being 
wrapt up in her authority over her son, there is nothing unnatural 
in what follows. The story is very simple. It opens in a sailing 
ship, on her homeward voyage from Australia. Among the 
passengers are Walter Erskine and Faith Unwin, who are brought 
together first as fellow-passengers in the narrow compass of a ship, 
and then in the still narrower compass of an open boat when the 
ship has perished by fire. Faith Unwin’s old querulous father, 
who is drawn with greater distinctness than Miss Craik’s other 
characters, dies in the boat, and when the others are rescued by a 
Schooner bound to the Cape, Faith is thrown on Walter Erskine 
as her only protector. She has refused his love before, she accepts 
it then. When he takes her to his home, his mother is set against 
her from the first, partly on account of her family, partly from 
jealousy. ‘Then comes a cousin of Walter Erskine’s, and Faith 
and he are almost on the point of loving each other. Mrs. Erskine 

es it, and insteal of checking them tries to throw them together, 
tries to make her son suspicious, and at last accuses Faith openly 
before Walter. A period of estrangement follows. The happy, 
family party is broken up; the cousin goes back to India and is 
lost on the voyage, Walter tries to find relief in travel, and Faith 
and Mrs. Erskine keep each other company. 

Slight as this framework is, we do not feel the need of further 
characters or incidents. Miss Craik shows us clearly what she 
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wishes us to see, and her workmanship is not the less perfect for 
its extreme quiet. Faith Unwin's Ordeal is a cabinet picture, in 
which the figures are suddenly called into life. Painful as is the 
antagonism between wife and mother, painful the querulous weak- 
ness of Faith’s father, and the petulant weakness of Walter after 
the discovery of Faith’s feeling for his cousin, there is none of 
that exaggeration so commen in many novelists which fills us with 
a personal hatred of their obuoxious characters. We must doubt 
the probability of Mra. Erskine being so consistently selfish, but 
we cannot hate her fora moment. If Miss Craik had gone-a little 
further, and made her not a selfish mother, but an incarnation of 
the principle of selfishness, we should have detested her for the 
time, but our calmer julgment would have pronounced her impos- 
sible. As it is, we blame her, but we almost pity her. Again, 
there is great delicacy of touch in the way Miss Craik shows us 
the growth of love between Faith Unwin and the cousin, George 
Erskine. We see that Faith has done wrong in marrying Walter, 
that she yielded to his love and her own sense of loneliness, in- 
stead of loving him herself, She does not mean to love his cousin, 
but she and Walter do not suit each other, and she and George 
do suit each other. Not only this, but George’s presence makes 
Walter and herself get on better. ‘The three are always together, 
and always at ease in each other's company. Not one of them 
notices that a warmer feeling is gradually springing up between 
George and Walter's wife. Mrs. ‘Erskine is the first to see it, and 
when she sees it, it is too late for Faith to fight against it. There 
is something very dramatic in the scene where Mrs. Erskine 
accuses Faith of loving her husband's cousin, especially as Mrs. 
Erskine had not intended to tell Walter, had only been throwing 
out inuendoes, had half repented even of them, and was driven ito 
speak out openly by sharp words from her son and by Faith's unex- 
pected appearance :— 

“ All at once there was another pause, for a hand—Faith’s hand—had 
suddenly touched the door and opened it. With a passionate change 
coming in an instant to his face—a change that transformed its tortured 
anguish into a great flush of hope, he sprang to where his wife sto d, 
and threw his arms around her, gathering her to him with an almost 
inarticulate cry. ‘ My darling, I wanted you! My darling—my wile!’ 
he cried. —‘ Walter,’ she said, ‘ what is it?’ Her eyes wont startled from 
his face to Mrs. Erskine’s ; but when they reached Mrs. Erskine’s they 
stayed there; something—she could not tell what—arrested them. 
With tho instinct of a sudden terror she put her hand tight about her 
husband's neck. ‘Iwill tell you what it is,’ Mrs. Erskine said. She 
went up to them, very white and quiet, and stood near Faith. ‘Iam 
glad that you are here,’ she said, ‘for I was speaking of you to my son, 
and I am ready to make to your face the accusation against you that I 
was about to make to him. If I accuse you of what is not true, you 
shall deny it before him. What I tell him is, that you‘have tried to 
bring disgrace upon him, for that you and George Hrskine love one 
another.’ There was a sudden movement-—a sharp throwing back from 
her from her husband's arms; and then acry. ‘ Mrs. Erskine!’ ehe 
said. It might have been a cry of indignation—it might have been a 
wild appeal for mercy. They could not tell which: they each inter- 
preted it differently. ‘Mother, she denies it!’ her husband cried.—‘ Sho 
does not deny it,’ Mrs. Erskine answered. She ‘had never taken her 
eyes from Faith's face. ‘She dare not deny it,’ she said. He broke 
out once more, for one last moment, into ‘some wild words of trust— 
words that came from him like the desperate last clinging of his-heart 
to the passionate faith and love that he had set in her; and then his 
final hope went out and drifted away into the dark. For what was the 
meaning of this look of scared and terrified misery that had come upon 
his wife's face? Why did she not speak ? why did she utter no denial ? 
Like some one struck with sudden blindness she only helplessly put 
out her hands, groping with a miserable piteous instinct for even some 
lifeless object near her that she might touch and cling to; and then when 
she found nothing she stood and looked up into the two faces that wero 
fronting her, like some dumb terrified creature drivento bay. The only 
words she uttered in a low broken whisper were these :—‘ I never‘knew 
it! Oh, have mercy on me!’ She never knew it; that wasall. No 
denial; no natural woman's scorn at a base and false accusation. He 
turned away as he heard her, with such a ery as even then struck on 
her heart; and throwing himself upon a seat with a great groan of 
misery, laid his face down upon his hands. And then, turning round, 
she went, silent aud shivering, out of the room.” 


fad there been more scenes like this and the escape from the 
burning ship, Faith Unwin's Ordeal would have gained in general 
interest, and might have commanded a larger circle of readers. 
We fear the simplicity and truthfulness that Miss Craik thas 
studied will exclude her book from those households in whieh 
sensation is at a premium. But there are more households which 
will object with greater justice to the painful nature of the story, 
which will turn away with happy incredulity from Mrs. Erskine, 
and will think that no married woman could fall into strange love 
without knowing it. We are not careful to answer for Miss 
Craik in this matter. It is sufficient to note a striking impxove- 
ment on an earlier story of hers which we picked wp.e few days 
ago, and to express our hope that her future progress will be 
equally rapid, 
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Plain John Orpington. By the author of Lady Flavia. (Bentley.)— 
Very much better than Lady Flavia; almost, if such a thing could be, a 
natural sensation novel. It is a story of a murder, as simple, and there- 
fore as interesting, as if it were told in a police-court. The principal 
figure is no tigress, with yellow hair, arfd green eyes, and enchanting 
grace, but a heavy-browed, coarse-handed country surgeon, with a lust 
for wealth and a hard nature. He kills a rich patient who, he knows, 
has left him a great legacy, is seen in the act by his betrothed, and of 
course is at last hunted down. One takes something of the interest in 
him and his household one might take in Rush, and the incidents are 
very easily told in very good English. But for the hints of a previous 
murder and the introduction of a mad sister, only to lead to the true 
theatric catastrophe, Plain John Orpington would be as good as any other 
skilfully rewritten chapter out of the Newgate Calendar. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Mr. Saunders is out of his true groove in this kind of work, but he does 
it a great deal better than the majority of workmen, He has endea- 

voured to graft a novel of character on to a sensational plot, a very im- 
probable murdor, and he has in a great measure succeeded. The idea 
of the hero is original and very carefully worked out. We do not 
remember in a novel a man quite like Sleuth, physically a coward but 
intellectually cool, who pursues base ends by base means, but is conscious 
of his baseness, and uses it as a weapon,—disarming his patron, who has 
detected the meanness of his nature, by acknowledging that his sub- 
serviency was intentional; defeating a cross-examining counsel by 
quietly acknowledging, first, that he was a coward, and, next, that he 
forged a slanderous letter; admitting to a local magnate who thought 
him a snob his own ultra-snobbishness as a reason for coming toa 
gentleman for advice, and withal bold and resolute in plotting. 
The courage of infamy has seldom been better described. Anthony 
Maude, too, is well done, though hurriedly, and there is a real capacity 
for farce in the description of the scene which follows the read- 
ing of the will, borrowed though the idea avowedly is from the first 
plate in the “Rake’s Progress.” Esau, too, would have been a remark- 
able sketch, had it been more complete, but the author apparently 
feared to raise this lad, thief by the father, gentleman by the mother’s 
side, streety but well meaning, into greater prominence. Mr. Saunders 
will, we doubt not, yet resume his first line, and, quitting sensational 
incidents, anatomize a heart as he did in Abel Drake’s Wife, and with 
less unpleasant effect. 

Emily Foinder. By F. Devonshire. (Tinsley.)—A story of the worst 
sensational kind, in which a father sends his daughter to a mad-house 
by forged certificates for no better motive than dislike to a possible 
lover, wills are stolen, false accusations made of murder, a real murder 
is copied from the reports of the Miiller trial, and the whole padded 
with sentences like this:—‘Frothy and vapid controversialists may 
prate at random about the unsociability of silence, for they see in it the 
death-blow of their own inflated common-places. They know not the 
hidden depths of feeling, the unexplored recesses of thought which it 
conceals, nor can they realize the secret commune with the world of 
spirits, with Nature and its God, to which it is subservient, and of 
which it is the prime originator.” The book is all incidents, and 
scarcely one among them has the slightest probability, while the more 
sensational are described in this style:—‘ Always fearfully repulsive 
in the expression of his countenance, he now looked absolutely fiendish. 
His dark, gloomy features, lighted up with a flush of triumph, gleamed 
pale and spectral as the feeble rays of the glimmering lamp fell upon 
them, and the massive proportions of his muscular figure loomed forth 
from the darkness rigid in outline and gigantic in their dimensions. In 
his right hand he held a life-preserver; short and ponderous, when 
wielded by such an arm it could fell an ox, for it was loaded deftly and 
balanced with admirable nicety.” 

My Life and Recollections. By the Hon. Grantley F. Borkeley. 
Second series.—Very inferior to the former two volumes. Their suc- 
cess seoms to have tempted Mr. Borkeley to string together a few more 
recollections of little interest, and spread them out by stories which have 
been repeated a dozen times, stories like the history of the Chevalier 
d’Eon, of Lord Byron’s quarrel with his wife, and of Queen Caroline, 
upon none of whom has he anything of real interest tosay. The attack 
on the Jesuits at the end of the book is curious, as coming from so 
shrewd a man of the world, but the only pages of real value are those 
which relate to sport or farming. Mr. Berkeley believes, we perceive, 
that the potato disease is an epidemic fever caused by the use of manure, 
and that the way to cure it is to grow them for some years without it. 
The crops will exhaust the soil, but the potatoes and their descendants 
will be cured. 

Tetters on England. By Louis Blanc. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 
—Letters full of epigrams of singular clearness and sense, but some- 
how not so interesting as any of their author's more formal works. 
There is a scrappy tone of necessity about such letters. M. Louis Blanc 
draws his deductions often from very slight premisses, and once or twice 
he, who really sympathizes with England and understands her, is betrayed 
by a love of over-refining into injustice. In attributing the grief for 





deep feeling was the result of a real admiration, an admiration English. 
men seldom fail to feel for one who, redressing immense injuries, ig 
nevertheless at heart aristocratic and conservative. If any foreign fog. 
ing entered into the matter, it was hatred of the Papacy, to which 
Englishmen felt rather than knew Cavour was a deadly foe, Two 
sentences, however, attributed to Cavour, and widely known in England 
would of themselves explain the feeling for his person. “Your Ma. 
jesty forgets that my House is as old as that of Savoy,” and “] wiy 
have no state of siege. Anybody can govern with a state of Siege,” 
Englishmen in their hearts’ core like their lords to be of that type. 
Yet the letters are full of wise sentences, and we doubt if the 
one permanently bad element in the English character was eyer 
more pithily described than in the following extract :—“ Hence 
in almost every one of the constituent members of English society, 
a very curious sort of dualism. Take an English gentleman; he jg 
the best of men. Penetrate into the recesses of his nature, and 
you will love him. You will find him, beneath a reserved exterior, en. 
dowed with much feeling. He will charm you by the sincority of his 
character, the solidity of his attachments, and his unostentations 
generosity. That justice in small matters which constitutes the 
security of mutual relations, you may regard it as certain you will haye 
to admire in him. But let an event occur by which the material wel- 
fare of England is compromised, you will be surprised to see your friend 
apply to the conduct of his country principles quite different from those 
which serve to regulate his own actions. This man of sense and feeling 
will not allow that any one should dispute England's right to be inexor- 
able. This just man will openly, before your very eyes, bow down to 
the god of might.” 

Recollections of a Life of Adventure. By William Stamer. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—We rather like this book. Tho author talks occasionally 
virulent nonsense about questions he has obviously not studied, but he 
has led a life of adventure, and he tells his adventures very naturally 
and agreeably, with no trace of Munchausenism and very little picture- 
making. We do not know anything in its way—a thin but picturesque 
way—better than his description of the agony of disgust which tempted 
him toleave the Legion des Etrangéres, or the means by which he escaped 
that service. Mr. Stamer has been in almost all quarters of the world, 
and his defect is want of minuteness. He is evidently not aware, as his 
reader is sure to be, that his forte is not sketching, but Crusoe-like de- 
scription of single scenes—that he would have made a better book out of 
his short experience with the Legion if he had described the incidents 
of each day and hour, than out of all his adventures. 

Walter Blake's Heroine. (Hurst and Blackett.) —Withdrawn by the 
publishers on account of “certain ultra-sensational scenes " of which 
they were unaware. Well, we don’t know. Considering what sensa- 
tional literature is, we do not quite see why they should have thought 
this particular book too strong for the market. It is not fit for 
Mudie’s, but there is much less genuine mischief in it than in many in 
circulation. 

Unconventional. By F. Sutton. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Very uncon- 
ventional. Considering that the gist of the plot is the capture of an 
English girl of the best kind for the purpose of taking nude phot- 
graphs of her, we should say it was not precisely the book for Mr. 
Mudie’s purpose. We should not say its intention was bad, but the 
author has forgotten English ideas of life altogether, and is too sug- 
gestive, not, we imagine, strango as it may seom, with any deliberate 
intention. The story, moreover, is choked with long and technical 
descriptions of the processes of photography. 

The Lady's Mile. By Miss Braddon. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)— 
Not perhaps so keenly interesting as somo of Miss Braddon’s books, 
but there is true flavour in the loves of Lady Cecil and her husband, 
Laurence O’Boynesville, the gallant Irish lawyer, so brave, and patient, 
and cool, who calmly wins his wife away from her temptation by a love 
the tempter cannot at all match. Only is it all Miss Braddon's? We con- 
fess with shame we are not sure, for it was we who praised so strongly 
the Doctor’s Wife, only to discover afterwards that whatever is great 
in that book is derived in idea at least from Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 
It is not quite fair, that, and till it is explained one has a tendency to 
doubt Miss Braddon's finest appeals to human nature. 

Shakespeare's Jest-Book. A Hundred Mery Talys. Edited from the 
only perfect copy, with introduction and notes, by Dr. Herman Esterley. 
(J. R. Smith.)—Beatrice, it is well known, in Much Ado About Nothing 
accuses Signior Benedict of saying that she had her good wit out of 
the hundred merry tales. In 1815 a book, entitled the C. Merry Tales, 
without date, but with the mark of John Rastell on the reverse of the 
last leaf, was discovered by Rev. J. J. Conybeare, and was reprinted 
first in the samo year, under the superintendence of Mr. Singer, and 
secondly in 1864, with notes and introduction by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, 
in both cases, from the above-mentioned allusion, under the title of 
Shakespeare's Jest-Book. It appears that all this time there was in the 
library of the University of Gottingen a perfect copy of the book, 
printed by John Rastell in 1526, black letter, twenty-eight leaves ip 
folio, bearing the title of A C. Mery Talys. The present editor had 
his attention called to it whilst preparing a catalogue, and now gives 
it tothe world. There is some question as to whether this or Mr. Cony- 
beare’s discovery is the older book, but it is agreod that only a few 


Cavour, for instance, to jealousy of France he is entirely wrong. That | years elapsed between the two editions, which, however, vary consider- 
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k is only interesting from an antiquarian point of view, 
the humour is of the simplest character, and is generally displayed on 
pjects that are not included in the reading of the modern Beatrices. 
var“ Song-Book, Words and tunes by the best poets and musicians. 
edenel and arranged by John Hullah. (Macmillan.)—This charming 
little volume contains the majority of the best and most popular songs 

deceased poets and musicians, English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. 
4 Hullah has been guided in the selection by two principles, first, 
aptness in notes, and secondly, aptness in words. The tunes are givon 
without accompaniments, partly from want of space, but principally 
because “the tune is the only original part of the music of a national 
song, the addition even of a bass having been gonerally made by a later 
va not always guided by a sympathetic spirit.” The collection seems 
to embrace most of the established songs, from King Harry's - Pastime 
with Good Company” to “ Auld Robin Gray,” the original tune of which 
is here given, and “Though the Last Glimpse of Erin,” of which Mr. 
Hullah says that ‘‘no tune has suffered from Moore's handling more 
severely and unaccountably than this;” and though largely indebted to 
Mr. Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” contains some 
melodies not to be found in that excellent work. We should think that 
most people, musical or otherwise, would be pleased to havo this little 
volume of old songs and tunes, carefully annotated as it is by Mr. 
Hullab, and neatly turned out by the publishers. 

S. Chrysostom on the Priesthood. Translated from the Greek. By B. 
Harris Cowper. (Williams and Norgate.)—Mr. Cowper has translated 
into very readable English the six books in which S. Chrysostom, de- 
fending his early disinclination to the priestly office, dilates with his 
well known power of language on the dignity and responsibility of the 
sacred functions. Certainly, according to him, to use the words at the 
head of one of Mr. Cowper's chapters, “the priesthood is something 
tremendous ;” and we cannot agree with Mr. Cowper in thinking that 
the writer may be claimed as well by the Evangelical as by the Roman 
or Anglican Churchman. On the contrary, the good saint grants all 
that the Church of Rome demands on behalf of her priests, and if he 
attributes a high value to the Scriptures and the operations of grace, 
it is no more than what that Church docs herself; but when in a 
system certain men are endowed with the power of forgiving sins and 
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producing “the Lord sacrificed and prostrate,” all other features are 
dwarfed into insignificance by comparison with these tremendous attri- 
butes. However, we accept Mr. Cowper's opinion that the book throws 
a light upon the Church of the latter half of the fourth century, and 
has in consequence an archwological as well as a theological value, 
whatever that may be; and we quite think that an acquaintance with 
it could not be made under more favourable circumstances than in this 
excellent translation, which really does catch something of the spirit 
of the original. 

We have also received Zhe Ministry of Christ in the Church of 
England, a collection of four sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, by Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Dean of Ely (Bell and Daldy), 
only remarkable for the claim of “a priesthood, an altar, and a power 
of the keys” that is put forward on behalf of the Church of England, 
and then virtually explained away; Sermons, by Rev. E. W. Sergeant, 
M.A. (Macmillan), a little book bearing the impress of Dr. Stanley's 
teaching, and containing much sensible writing on such subjects as “ Free 
Inquiry,” “ Human Knowledge,” &c.; Our Summer in the Harz Forest, 
by a Scotch Family (Edmonstone and Douglas), a rather prosy collection 
of letters, with some additional chapters relating to the physical 
geography, historical association, and superstitions of the Harz; 
fourth and cheap edition of The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton (Hall and Co.); Louie Atterbury at 
St. Mary's, a story of American school-girl life, by the author of The 
Sutherlands, §c.; The Three Fenian Brothers, by an Irishman (Macmil- 
lan), a rather mild but well meant attempt to expose the deceptions 
practised upon the lower class of Irishmen by the Fenian leaders; A 
Guide to Pawnbroking, by L. P. Stubbs, of the Borough Magistrates’ 
Office, Liverpool (Routledge), worthy of the attention of all whom it 
may concern; two shilling editions of Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 
edited by P. A. Nuttall, LL.D., the one published by Routledge and 
the other by Warne, the former containing a grammatical introduction ; 
and finally The Young Geometrician, or Practical Geometry without Com- 
passes, by Oliver Byrne (Chapman and Hall), a work in the geometrical 
constructions of which, instead of scale, compasses, and protractor, 
two set squares or triangular rulers and a slip of brass are eme 
ployed. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Chapman and Hall—Clergymen of the Church of 
England, by A. Trollope; Chandos, 3 vols. 
Lockwood and Co.—Templeton’s Workshop Com- 
panion; O’Gorman's Chronolngical rd. 
H. Balliére—The Materialism of the Present Day, by 
P. Janet; the United Statea during the War, by A. 


el. 

_ Walford, and Co.—Notes on Epidemics, by 
Francis E. Anstie. P 

Frederick Warne and Co.—The Story of the American 
War, by Henry Stacke. 

Tongues + Co.—The Way to Rest, by R. Vaughan. 

Horst and Blackett—Bound to the Wheel, by John 
Saunders, 3 vole. 

Cassell and Co.—Caseell's Bible Dictionary. 

W. and R. Chambers—Chambers’s Miscellaneous 

uestions. 


COATS, CLOAKS, &c. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 

114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET, and 22 CORN. 

HILL, LONDON; 59 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
aud 10 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


SPRING FASHIONS, for Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Morning Coats, Trousers, and Vests. 


BOYS’ NEGLIGE and other Suits, HIGHLAND 
DRESS, KNICKERBOVKERS, &c. 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, JACKETS, OVER- 





H. J. and D. NICOLLS’' GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for Gentlemen, and CLOAKS for 
Ladies, are patronized by ‘Travellers all over the world. 


IMPERIAL TOBACC) MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
— » — 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remitiance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESI'Y the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 








Simpkin and Marshall—The Book of Man's Destiny, 


by H. G. Cooper. 
F. Faithfull—The Victoria Magazine, Vol. VI. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 


Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 








application. 


London. . 


HE CITY SPERM 

1s 4d per Ib., beautifully transparent. They do 

not bend by heat, smoke, or gutter. Pr.ce list sent upon 
WHITMORE and CBADDOCK, Candle. 
Soap, Oil, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 


Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Hor MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 


CANDLES, 











payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street We st, 
Masfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. ™ 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the mw 89 
towns in England; or wholesa'e, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
femedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., and 10s.each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


DJ SXEFoRD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
~The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 
repared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 

172 New Bond street, London ; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘ Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormeuted withcorns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
@utire removal in a short period without pain or any 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 
envelope to F. KINGSTON, Esq., Cheam, Surrey. 


INDIGESTION, 
N2kTON's CAMOMILE PILLS. 


§ AGENTLE APERIENT & POWERFULTONIC. 
Scld everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 28 9d, aud 11s. 























OUSEHOLD SOAPS.—Railway car- 
riage free and case free, if cwt., 112 Ib, at one 
time. A common, but very strong, for serubbing boards, 
253 ; for general scrubbing or coarse fabrics, 303 and 
36s; for general laundry use, 403 and 448; very pure, 
for fine fabrics, 463; the City Primrose, finest cin be 
made, 483 per cwt., or 112 lb. Price lists sent upon 
application. WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soap, Oil, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
London. 


OLZA OIL.—Pure, double refined 
Lille, 53 6d per gallon; a very superior French 
Colza, 5s per gallon, 
Guaranteed freo from Acids or Admixtures which 
destroy the Lamps. 

Railway carriage paid on all Oils if 10 Gallons be taken 
at one time. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
London. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointment frequently cused 

by the smoking, guttering, and bendiag of the low- 

priced qualities and imitations now offering, if they will 

order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE” CANDLES, 

made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest mauufacturers, 

Price 1s 8d per pound, Sold by all dealers in Town and 
Country. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, ag 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned, Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them @ 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM anal LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, Moperaror Lawes, in Broaze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratrvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plaiu figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable for 
Preseuts. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 








LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 13v7. 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Exeeutes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. [Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3.88 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from..se...+++ 128 61 to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0d to £6 0s each. 
Lausps (Moderateur), from 630d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil...+.ecesee- eee 43 9d per gallom. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment.of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is‘ on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness: of the s 











n 
82/22/38 
esi/ea | os 
M5 | 3 a3 
Ivory Handles. | An ¥3 es 
2 y 
|}sd.|s.d.]s. d. 
3}-inch ivory handles ......06....12 6 10 0/4 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handies..\17 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handiles......19 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch fineivory handles,.........\27 0 20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles: 34 0 27 0 |I2 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 35 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 45 0 |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....../84 0 |54 O [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles—Kaives| 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handies......... eve (MT 0}8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance-handles,...........:23 0 17 0] 4 6 
Black hora-rimmed shoulders’....|17 0 [14 0/4 0 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 0/9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks; and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post. paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Benders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet. Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and. 1 Newman yard, Londoa. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their wareliouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workuansbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


BpEDsrEAbs, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—Aan Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FUKNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and’ SONY, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
cae W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford. street, 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS:—Protection of 
Health.— Vor the hand: to-band: struggte for exist- 
ence ju the present day good heakh is everyting. 
Holloway's purifying, digestive, and gently laxative 
Pills ave admirably adapted fur restoring soundness to 
invalide, whose fuuciions are so feebly perfurmed that 
life itself seems: most precarious: Bile eromach may 
have ite many maladies r ed by a judici uss of 
these Pills, the torpid liver roueed to active secretion, 
and every other organ subserving digestion placed at 
its natural stutidard and better fitted for its duties. it 
is pp ncaa a A — at a elbow at all seasous 
aid places, these Pills will supply that | as 
iLey act universally in every lam , — 





| BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 

The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, 
and all With Profit Policies in foree on 30th June, 1366, 
will participate, so that persons who complete such 
Assurances before June 30th next will share in that 
Division, although one Premium only will have beea 
paid. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 








Ho“ and COLONIAL ASSURAN CE 
. COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Chief Offices—17 Leadenhall street, Loudon, E.C. 
Directors. 
W. Patrick Adam, Esq., ; James Lyall, Esq, 

M.P. T. W. L. Mackean, Esq. 

* James Anderson, sq. James McMaster, Esq. 
Wm. Frederick Baring, | brinsley de C. Nixon, Esq. 

Esq. Augustus H. Novelli, Esq. 
Stephen Busk, Esq. Felix Prior, Esq. 
Alexander Fraser, Esq. John Swindell, Esq. 

Lewis Fraser, Esq. Henry Thurburn, Esq. 
* Duncan James Kay, Esq. | * James Wyllie, Esq. 
* Directors of the Marine Department only. 

Fire premiums to 31st Decembe r, 1865, 
includiug £3,012 7s ld paid for guaran- ” 

BOOB evree veces cseserece cs eovesercoce - £27,748 17 0 

Life premiums to ditto, including 
£364 03 10d paid for re-assurances....- 1,510 16 7 

Fire losses—net—to ditto ......06-. 10,275 6 2 

The fire losses bear an unusually small proportion to 
premiums, and no claim has yet arisen in the Life 
department. 

The net revenue, Fire, Life, and Marine, in the year 
ending 31st December, 1865, was £215,308 123 2d, 

The balance-sheat exhibits a sum of £110,753 0s 10d 
to the credit of the general account, in addition to the 
paid-up and invested capital of £100,000. 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departinents. 


C= PAYMENT ASSOCIATION 
(Limited).—Tickets at 10s will save from 10 to 25 
per cent. on domestic expenditure.—Prospectus gratis, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Secretary. 


11 Waterloo place, S.W. 








Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted iu 
London, at his resideuce, 9 Grosveuor street, Grosvenor 
Square, 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

\ R EPHRAIM. MOSELY, 
AVX SURGEON-DENLILST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
fre required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
furtable than any yet imtroluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘They are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 
fitted ona perfectly painless principle, aud supplied at 

charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enuuciatiou and perfect mas.ication, 

Cousultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the samename. 


bho and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
80 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Scraad, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud masticauion. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervoug patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or incenveuieuce. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 53.; Sets from. 5‘to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily at:endance at.30 Berners street, Oxford strest, 
and 443 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk sweet, Stettield; 4 Kast parade; Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nieholas street, Soarborough. 

Observe—Hstublisued 1330, No conneéetion with any 
of the same name, 


SOF T, DELICATR, ant WHITE 
SKINS, witn a delignutul and-lasting fragrauce, by 
using the celebrated UNEPEQD SeRVICK SOAP 
LABLETS, 4d-aud Gd-each, Manalaccured by 
J.C. and J. FIKLD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chentist, Grocer, or Chauiler. 














$$, 
gree and CASSABA RAILWAY 
COMPANY (Limited).—ISSUE of DEBENTURE 

BONDS.—The Smyrna and Cassaba Railway Compa 

—— are prepared to issue £230,000 in Debentiy ny 
earing interest at eight per ceut. per a: 

price of £37 10s per £100.» per enunum, at the 
The Debentures constitute a first charge 

enire line, the whole capital of which [ yng 

They will be redeemable by equal annual drawiugs at 

par in eleven years from the 1st of July, L867. , 

w. ‘ Direcrors. 

John Wingfield Larking, Esq., Imperial Ottom 

Charles Gilpin, Eeq., M.P., 1) Bedford square, an Bank, 

William Qu lter, Esq., 3 Moorgate street. 

Henry Robertson, Msq., Shrewsbury 

Solicitors—Messrs. Burchell, 5 Broad Sanctuary West~ 
minster. ’ 

Engineer—C. E. Austin, Esq, 7 Broad Sanctuary. 

Brokers—Messrs, Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad street, 

Auditor—Joln Ball, Esq., 3 Moorgate street, 

Se-retary—G. A. Cape, Esq. 

Offices—No. 3 Adelaide place, London bridge. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The entire Railway, 61 miles in length, comprising 
the main line from Smyrna to Cassaba and the branch 
to Bournabat, is completed. It has been Partially at 
work fur more thau thres months, and was formaily 
opeued on the 15th March Last. 

The Debeutures now offered for sale'constitute a first 
charge on the entire undertaking; they are issued under 
the authority of a geueral meeting held oa the 18th of 
April inst. 

The Company enjoy valuable concossions from the 
Turkish Government, including a guarantee of a miuj- 
mum net annual income of £49,000, the importance of 
which, however, is a matter of little cousideration, frogy 
the fact that the revenue from the traffic has already 
arrived at a rate in excess of that amount. 

Tue price of issue is £87 10s. per £100 Debenture; the 
interest will be £8 per cent. per annum, payable half. 
yearly, commencing the 15th of May next, at the Bankers 
of the Company in London, Constantinople, and 
Smyrna, and the whole number of Debeutures will be 
redeemed in eleven years trom the Ist July, 1867, ag. 
par by annual drawings. 

The Debentures will be liable to be paid off at par, at 
any time at the optiou of the Cumpany, on six mouths’ 
notice. 

‘The Report of the Directors to the General Meeting 
held on the 18:h inst., and the report of the Engineer 
upou which the calculations of profit are founded, and 
which shows a receipt, which may shortly be —— 
far larger than the present revenue, may be had upou 
application at the Offices of the Company, and at the 
Brokers. 

Allo: ments will be made strictly in the order in which 
applications are received. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be 
obtained of Messrs. Scrimgeour, 13 Old Broad street, 
E.C., and of the Secretary, at the offices of the Company, 
3 Adelaide place, to either of whom applications, ia the 
annexed form, must be addressed. 

London, April 23, 1366. 

Form of Application to be sent to the Brokers or the 


Secretary. 
SMYRNA and CASSABA _ [LWAY COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Issue of £230,000 Eight per Cent. Debenture Bonds, 
‘To the Directors. 

Gentlemen,—tI request you will allot me Deban- 
tures of £100 each, and 1 hereby agree to aecept the 
same, or any smaller number, aud. to pay the sum of 
£07 lus for each such Debenture. 

Signatura ...0ce re ceseveceve 
Address in full ....... 








Date ..... erecccere pinicaabch 
qourE AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealaud, upou current terms with the respective Col)- 
nies. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


D EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CKYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00). 
Digscrors. 
Chairman—Lawtord Aciand, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham , Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Bay, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq, | P. F. Robertson, Bsq,, M2, 
George Ireland, Ksq. | Robert Smith, Haq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors ave prepared tp ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terins, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent; 
fur Turee Yeurs, at 54 per cent.; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cellt, per auntho. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Offiee 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast ludia Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








T= LIVERPOOL and LUNDON and 
GLOVE INSURANCE COMPANY, ? 
Utfices—1 Dule street, Liverpoul; 20 aud 21 Poaltry; 
Coruhil; aud Charing oruss, Loudon, 
Invested Funds .......0.eceeesesere ve ceee $3,177,618 
fire Premiuins received in 1360 735550 
Lite Premiums received in 1805 .. +060. ees 24u, lus 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable ia: du: days after they are 
admitted. 


ERFECT regularity of the bowelsis aw 
essential condition fur good healt. Auy uvegue 
larity iu tuis respect will soouer or later tell Ou Lue sys~ 
tem, uften giving rise Lo soe serious disease, or Ab-any 
rate preducitaug & geuePak state of ailment wuich is 
scarcely less depluravlie Pare’s Lite Wills promote 
appetie, wid digestion, purify tae blood, and Keep We 
vowels regular. May be nad of aay C.cuiist. 











eo as & tie. ee 


Chee Oe ied dee ae 


Pw Oe wee &o oO Oe HB Oe we Ooms eoemanmumhtuw saan 
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HE GRAPHOTYPING COMPANY 
T (Limi:ed). 
der the Companies’ Act, 1802, with 
Incorporated une! sited Linbillty. 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. 
£1 to be paid on application, aud £1 10s on allotment. 

Directors. 

Norton, Esq-, Chairman, Park street, 
~ se te and Junior Carlton Clubs. 
Esq., 7 Westbourne square, 


George R. 
Vindsor, 
ommy Noel Humphreys, 
a ae Fsq., 8 Leamington Road Villas, Westbourne 
: » . 
Wr EaBineon Smith, Esq., Merthyr Tydfil, and 101 


Cheapside, E.C. ; 
as 3 ‘A. Todd, 37 Springfield road, St. John’s 
Wood, and Army and Navy Club. ; 
Henry Fitz-Ceok, Fsq., member of the Society of Arts, 
95 Hereford road, Westbourne Park, Managing 


Director. ; 
Bankers—London Jvint-Stock Bank, Princes street, 
C. 
- 5. NW. Strawbridge, Esq., 12a Copthall court, 
and Stock Exchange. 
Solicitor— Frederick Bradley, Esq., 127 Fenchurch 

street, E.C. 

General Manager, with a seat at the Board—Edward 

Roper, Esq. 
Secretary pro tem,—Charles la Coste Cockburn, Esq. 
Auditors- P. le Neve Foster, Esq., M.A., and Messrs, 

Kennedy and Abvott, 13 Muorgate street, E.C. 

Offices (temporary) —13 Moorgate street, E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

any has been formed for the purposes of 
purchasing the patent rights for the United Kingdom 
of a newly invented process, called Graphotype, aud for 
working the same; the object of the process being the 
production of book and other Illustrations in a manner 
which is at once less costly, and more expeditious, than 
fs possible by the methods at present so extensively 
employed, and which insures a more faithfal translation 
of the artist’s work, 

Of the many advantages which the Graphotyping 
process, as a means of illustration, offers over that of 
wood engraving (which it is believed it will almost 
entirely, if not altogether, supersede) the Directors have 
every confidence in naming the folicwiug :—Ist, 1 hat it 
accomplishes, with absolute certa nty, all that is claimed 
for it, its suecess not being dependent upon any but the 
very simplest conditions; 2nd, That by it the artist's 
work is re produced with the utmost nicety of exactuess, 
the printed picture beingin every purticular, down to the 
minutes: detail, the precise fac-simi'e of the artist's draw- 
ing ; 3rd, That it effects a very considerable saving in time, 
a drawing which would cecupy 4 skilled engraver a fort- 
night to engrave on wood being, by the Graphotype 

rocess, made ready for printing within five or six hours 
} save the time of leaving the artist's hands; and 4th, 
That the cost of production is reduced to at least one- 
twentieth of that by wood engraving. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, held on the 6th of 
Decemer last, the process was thoroughly exemplified 
and explained before a large number of scientilic gentle- 
men practically acquainted with the subject, amongst 
whom were several connected with the engraving, p:int- 
ing, and publishing trades, and it was received with 
almost unanimous approval. A detailed report of the 
meeting may be seen in the report of the proceedings 
publisted by the Society of Arts, and the sume, with 
prospectuses, and other papers, may be had at the offices 
of the Company. 

Applications for shares can be made in the usual form 
to the Bankers, Broker, Solicitor, or Secretary of the 
Compeny, and must be accompanied by a deposit of £1 
per share on the number of shares appl ed for, and if no 
allotment is made will be returned in fall. No further 
cali can be mede until six months alter allotment, and 
succeeding calls with an interval of three months, No 
call to exceed £2 10s per share. 


This Comp 





* The Graphotyping Comp ny (Limit-d) beg to direct 
attention to the following letter from Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt, which explains the reason of his name having 
been withdrawn from the list of Directors; Mr. Holman 
Hunt, however, still continues his interest as a shave- 
holier in the Company. Henry Noel Humphreys, Bsq., 
of 7 Westbourne Square, has qualified himself, and 
accepted the seat at the Board vacated by Mr. Huliaan 


Hunt:— 
(Copy.) 
“Tor Villa, Campden Hill, W., Marci 17, 1536. 


“My Dean Sir,—By your card of invitation .o the 
exhibition of specimens of the Graphotypiug process, 1 
see you are now prepared to start the Company publicly. 
‘This will, I doubt not, be attended with all the good 
results you anticipate. I trust that the purport of this 
note will not be tuken as an indication of any feeling ou 
my part but one of the greatest anxiety and hope for the 
success of the enterprise. The invention is so very 
excellent in the simplicity of the means used and the 
perfection of the examples produced as book illustra- 
tious for printing with typo, that I can have no doubt 
that it will entirely supersede wood engraving, and be 
used for many purposes for which other kinds of eugrav- 
ing have hitherto been employed. It ougkt therefore 
to pay an enormous interest on the capital engaged in 
the business. With my plans, however, for leaving Eng- 
land for a lewgthened period, I cannot. eseape the con- 
Viction that it would be altogether wrong in me to retain 
the place you have done me the honour to give me 
among the Direciors. Afier consenting to this two 
mouths since, it is certainly now very unbusinessiike to 
ask to be allowed to make way for another, but I feel 
that, for the interest of the Company as much as for my 
own satisfuction, I should do thie. I cannot, as Direc- 
tor, be regarded only #s a representative of the artistic 
opinion of the value of the invention, I should not be 
just to the shareholders in taking no part in the busi- 
ness of the Board, and [ could not atend avy meeting 
for at least two years. I must trust therefore to your 
kindness to paruon me for ali the trouble I have given 
you from not having come to this determination earlier, 
and ak you now to remove wy name from all future 
Prospectuses and. anuouncements of tie Company. I 
am, de, (Signed) W. HOLMAN HUNT. 

“H, Bita-Cook, Kaq,” 

















Grser COMPANY 


(LIMETED). 

The process will be practically shown and specimens 
exhibited at Clarking:on and Co.'s Photozraphie Galle rv, 
244 and 248 Regent street, W., between the hours of 11 
and 5 p.m., commencing on Monday, 30th April. Ad- 
mission on presentation of visiting card. 


CO RYSTAL PALACE.—THIRTEENTH 

SEASON, 1565-7.—The UNIFORM GUINEA 
SEASON TICKET (Children under Twelve, Half a 
Guinea), dating from first of May, admits to the Con- 
cert, Metroplitau Schools (Mr. Martin), May L 

Great performance of ACIS and GALATEA on Satur- 
day, May 5. 

Kight Grand Opera Concerts, Saturdays, in May, 
June, and July. 

Great Flower Show of the Season, Saturday, May 12, 
and in September. 

Great Rose Show,. Saturday, June 23. 

Great Pyvotechnie Display and Illumination of Foun- 
tains and Evening Féte, Taursiay, May 17 (the day 
following the Kpsom Derby Race Day). 

Dramatic College Faucy Fair Revels, Saturday and 
Monday, July 7 and 9. 

Archery Fétes, June 23 and 29. 

Cricket Matches as appointed (see list). 

Great Gymnastic Gatherings, July 12. 

Saturday Concerts throughout the Wiuter and Spring. 

neh Pése. 

Great Fountain Displays and Garden Afternoons (to 
be announced). 

Concert Metropolitan Schools Choral Society (Mr. 
Hallah), May 21, 

Concert Tonic Sol-Fa Association, June 13. 

Concert Metropolitan Charity Schools. 

Also to the 
Exhibiting Courts, 
Concert Hall. Carriage Depa: tinent. 
Picture Galleries. Court of Kngravings. 
And other attractions, and generally up to 30th April, 
1867, 





Fine Arts Courts. 


“The most absurdly good guinea’s worth that ever 
spread itself over a whole year’s rational recreation.” 
—Vide critique. 

‘These Tickets may now be had at the Crysial Palace, 
No. 2 Exeter Hall, and of the usual Ayents to the 
Company. 

Note.—Crystal Palace Season Ticketholders have 
the privilege of purchasing a guinea first-clas@# railway 
season ticket for the twelve months, from Ludgate, 
Victoria, or intermediate stations. Apply at General 
are magi oftice, London, Chatham, aud Dover Railway, 

ietorin. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—This Year's 

Guinea Season Ticket admits to unrivalled attrac- 

tions. Every one should have both the Guinea Season 
and Guinea Railway Tickets. 


NSTLTUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. The 32nd Annual Exhibition is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53 Pall Mall, near St. 
James's Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission 1s. 


Catalogue Gd. 
JAMES FAHRY, Secretary. 
PJOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 


The Cherubs Floating in the Air.—SHAKs- 
PEARE and his CREATIONS, “ Hamlet,” * Ariel,” 
and ** Macbeth,” and the Modera Delphie Oracle, J. H. 
Pepper and T. Tobin, joint inventors.—Tue Lady of the 
Lake, New Musical lutertainment, by Henri Drayton, 
Esq., assisted by Mrs. Henri Drayton «and the Vocal 
Quartetie Union. Prestidigitatorial magic, by Mr. J. 
Matthews; Dugwar's Tudian Feats ; Lectures and other 
entertainments. —Adinission, ls. Open from 12 till 5 
and 7 till lu. 
pias and COMPANY'S TEAS 

ARE BESI and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK THA, Is 6d, 22, 23 61, 3+, 
33 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
pound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, is 44, ls 6d, 
Is 8d. PHILLIPS and Co, Tea Mercaanrs, 8 King 
Williaca street, City, London, K.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
Pilti.LIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 4 )s-worth 
carriage free to any railway stasion or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Ageuts, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea: 

















SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cun- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernrins. 

The publie are respectiuily cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pexrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, boitle, and. stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, bythe Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CaXUssié and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilwen universally, 


C4 PTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 

PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Swuuce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud Whulesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKW«LL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho Syuare, London. 
J. 





Cc. and J FIELDS 
name is ov every Packet aud Box of their 
PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


| and of their Patent Self-titting Hard Chamber Candles, 


Tequérihg ueituer paper uer serapiag. 
May be obtained of all first clus dealers, and (Whelesale 
vnly) at 
the PATENT CANDLt. WORKS, Upper Marsh, 
mibeth, 








RT-JOURNAL.—The MAY number 
(price 2s 6d) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after. J. Nvel Paton’s “ Paolo aud Francesea da Rimini,” 
by R. Graves, A.LA., J. Nash's “ Maypole,” by C. Cousin, 
aud J. H. F.ley’s * Monument to Major-General Robert 
Bruce,” by R. A. Artlett. The literary contributions 
include :—'* Ancient Brooches and Dress Fastenings, ” 
by the late F. W. Fairholt, with 16 Examples; “ History 
of Photographic Lenses,” by Thomas Sutton, with 7 
Di @; “ Thomas Campbell,” by Mr. aud Mrs. 3. C. 
Hall, with 4 [lustrations; “Jean Frangois Portaels,"’ 
by James Daffurne, with 3 Examples of his works; 
“ Literature for Children,” with 2 Engravings; “ Visite 
to the Paradise of Artists," by W. P. Bayley; “ Paris 
Exposition, 1367 ;" “A Gollsmith’s Stad:o and Work- 
shop ;” ‘** Leech's Drawings ;"* * Castellani’s Ancient au 
Mediwval Bronzes,” & ; “ Reyal Academy s* 
Exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy, Birming- 
bam Water-Colour Gallery, Society of British Artists, 
and the Portraits at Kensingtou,” &a, &c. 
London: Virtueand Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


pCloth, 23 Gd. 
Te. ALCHYMIST. 
Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co, 
‘FRE DRAMATIC COLLEGE.—Monu- 
méuta—The BUILDER of this week, 4d, ov by 
post 5d., contains: —Fine View of the Dramatic College 
—View of General Walker's Monument—F ull Report of 








Proceedings of Art Union of London, and Official List. 
of Prizehoiders—The Naming of Streets—The Stone of 





the Houses of Parliament—Ventilation of the Houses 
of Parliament—Lhe National Colleetion of Armour in 
the 'Tower—Dangere of the Streets, and var.ous other 
papers, with Art News Abroad and at Home.—1 York 
street, Covent garden, and all newsmen. 


A ELED'S INDIAN MAIL. and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE—Latest Newe from all 
narts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 

test Information regarJing the Services—Noteson all 

Indian topics likely to intevest those: who have rasided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom Lndia.. 

Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 

Specimen copy, 6d. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 3. W. 


THs UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGEND STREET, W., 
Next door to the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
In English, French, German, Italian, and Spauis 
Literature, 

Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, 
suited to the probable demand. 
Supscriprion prom One Guinea. 

Catalogues and Terms on application ; as also the’ new 
list of Surplus Copies, at groatly reduced prices. 
Boorn's, Cuugron’s, Hopason's, aad Saunpers and 

Orxey's, 307 Regent street. 
HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men* 
public characters, and persous of benevolent iuteations. 
An immediate auswer to the inquiry may be obtained. A 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPS, and information for 
authors, sent on application by 
Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—CLASS of JURISPRUDENCK.—ROMAN 
LAW. Professor H. J. ROBY, M.A., will commence his 
Course of at leas Nine Lectures on MONDAY, APRIL. 
30, at 8 p.m. A Lecture will be delivered every Mo 
evening at the same hour. The course will contain a 
summary view of Roman Law, Fee, £2 2s. Gentlemen 
Hot attending other classes iu tie College are required 
to pay in addition a College fee of 5s. 
A. DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty of Artsand Laws. 
C. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
April 6, 1866. 


PARTRIDGE ani COOPER, 
LATE 
ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEKT STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid tu the Couutry on Orders excesding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, aud Feap. Papers, Mnvelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, Household Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Raliway 
Stutiun in Euglaud on receipt of Pust-Oilice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Cresta, Arma, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes.. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to is luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Eugraved for 58. Business or Address Dies from 38. 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the mostiiberal 























ters. 
lilustrated Price-list of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes... 
Statiouery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, dc, 
post iree, 

PARTRIDGE and. COOP ER, 192 Fleet street, B.C. 

BY BUYAL COMMAND. 
VE BTALLIC PEN-MAKER 
J! TO THE QUEEN 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully directs the atteution of the Comasercial 
Pubhe, aud all who uss Steel Pe as, tu the incompare je 
excellence of his productions, which, for quaticy of 
Inaicrial, easy action, and great ducability, will eusure 
universal. preference, 

They can be obtained’ Retail’ of every dealer in ythe 
world; Wholesale, at: the Works, Grabaw street,. Bir- 
mingham; 94 John street) New. Yorls;. aud ais7 Grater 
church street, Lendou, 

t 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[April 28, 1866, 





JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER’S 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


In 2 yols. crown 8yo., with Illustrations and Two Photo- 

graphic Portrsits. 

A TWELVEMONTH WITH FREDRIEA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Margaret Howirr, 
with a Preface by Mra Howirr. [May 7. 

In feap. 8vo., price 4s, cloth. 

NOTES ON EPIDEMICS : for the Use of the 
Public. By F. kK. Anstre, M.V., F.R.C.P., Author of 
** Stimulants and Narcotics.” (This day. 

In 8vo., price 14s, cloth. 

JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. By 
E. vE Pressewsée, D.D. 

‘*Dr. de Pressensé is confessedly one of the ablest 
living Protestant writers of France en the side of 
moderate orthodoxy. To rare natural powers, highly 
disciplined, he unites a firm faith in the verities of our 
holy religion, untiring indusiry and zeal, great literary 
skill, and an extraordinary amount of learning. All 
these endowments have bee» put into requisition in the 
production of a truly admirable book, the plan of 
which is singularly philosophical and comprehensive, 
and the execution most thorough and effective.”"—Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature. [ Now ready. 

In crown 8vo., price 6s, cloth. 


DISCOUR 
SPKCIAL OCCASIONS. By Rev. R. W. Date, 
M.A. 


“Tne genius, ability, and eloquence of these sermons 
at is i npossible not to admire.”—Christian Observer 
(Now ready. 
By the same Author, 

THE JEWISH TEMPLE AND THE 
CHRISIIAN CHURCH: Discourses on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Crown 8vo., 7s 6d, cloth. 

4* The book is a remarkably good one.”—Churchman. 


Mrs. MEREDITH on the TREATMENT of 
CRIMINALS, 
In crown 8vo,, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
THE SIXTH WORK. By S. Menepitn. 

** A very valuable little book, full of earnest purpose 
and discriminating suggestion.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 

By the same Author, crown 8vo., price 7s 6d, cloth. 
THE LACE-MAKERS: Sketches of Irish Char- 

acter. 

“The stories contain much anusing illustration of 
Irish character and habits."—Spectator. 

In 2 vols. crown svo., price 16s, cloth. 


DOCTOR KEMP: the Story of a Life with a 


Blemish. 

© Mark if his birth make any difference."—Dryden. 

“We have here, beyond all question, an extreme'y 
Glevcr and telling story.”—Putriot. 

“The author has trojden no beaten path, nor put into 
‘Big phrases hackneyed thoughts. A novel which is 
thoroughly oviginal, and full of action and incident.”— 
Morning Star. 

London: Jacxsox, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





SOCIETY for haat +! 4 CHRISTIAN KNOW- 


Sunet Edition. 
HE LAND of ISRAEL; 


a Journal of Travels in Palestine, undertaken 
with Special Reference to its Physical Character. By 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. 672 pages, 8vo. Cloth 
Doards, with 2 Maps, 4 coloured Plates, and 65 Illustra- 
tions, price one guinea. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESs. 

‘He bas done most important servica in a rich and 
megliected field. We have read the narrative with 
thorough enjoyment.”—Saturday Review, 

“~ The volume before us is all alive with incidents of 
Israel of the most interesting and exciting character, 
described in the most graphic language. We cin have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it by far the most impor- 
tant work on the subject that has appeared in this 
country since the publication of Dr. Robinson's well 
known *‘ Biblical Researches.’ In some respects indeed 
dt surpasses that masterly work."—Reader. 

“The book, which is extremely well ‘got up’ and 
illustiated, is one which an intelligent and thoughtful 
render cannot fail to appreciate."—Fortnightly Review. 

‘Next to Dean Stanley's eloquent narrative of travels 
in Palestine, we do not know of a more interesting book 
on the same subject than the one before us, by the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram. We have no doubt of the ‘ Land of 
Israel’ becoming what it deserves to be—a most popular 
book.”"—Spectator. 

“His book is fu!l of intersely interesting matter, and 
we ricommend its perusal as one of the best and most 
1 fe-like transcripts of the scenert, peo; le, and places of 
the ‘Land of Israel.’ "—Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Tristram’s work is exhaustive ; a credit to him- 
self and to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, under whose auspices it sees light.”"—Court 
Journal. 

“ By aid of pen, pencil, and photography, we have a 
book on the Holy Lani whieh is in many respects 
unique, and in all deserving the careful perusal of the 
thoughtful and the inquiring.” —Bookseller. 

“An eminently interesting book of travels; full of 
lively sketches of the manners, costumes, and charac- 
ters of the races which the author saw, as well as of 
learned and lucid dissertation on scientitic subjects, it 
is likely to have few rivals."—Zvening Standard. 

“The result of the labours, explorations, and re- 
searches of Mr. Tristram and his friends are of that 
description, that no library of the Holy Lund can afford 
to be without them; and they constitute altogether the 
most important work published in reference to Palestine 
in modern times."—Colburn's New Monthly Magazine. 

- Depostror1es:—London, 77 Great Queen street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 
and 48 Piccadilly, W., and by all Booksellers. 


SES DELIVERED ON’ 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


Saunpers, Author of *‘ Abel Drake's Wife,” &. 3 
Vols. 
HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the 
Author of “ St. Olave’s,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“* Hester’s Sacrifice ’ will assuredly be read with plea- 
sure. The book abounds in merit and beauty.”—Post. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 
BEYOND the CHURCH. 8 vols. 

“An extremely interesting, well written book, full of 
amusing aud spirited sketches of life and character."— 
Athenzum. 

Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 

Emity Ponsonby. 3 vols. [{ May 4. 
Horst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





7 Now ready, in 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 

SPORT andSPORTSMEN. By Charles 
STRETTON, Esq. 

GARIBALDI at HOME: Notes of a 


Visit to Caprera. By Sir Cuarces RK. M'Gaicor, 
Bart. 1 vol., with Lilusirations, 153. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE of AD- 
VENLURE. By Wittlam Sramer, Esy. 2 vols., 
21s. 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW NOVELS. 


einen 
NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Strathmore” 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. 3 vols. post 
Syo. ( This day at all Libraries. 





WHYTE MELVILLE. 
CERISE: a Tale of the Last Century. 


By Wuyrt MELVILLF, Author of * ‘The Gladiators,” 
‘* Good for Nothing,” ‘* The Brookes of Bridlemere,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Third Edition this day. 


EDMUND YATES. 
LAND AT LAST: a Novel in Three 


Books. By Eomunp Yares, Author of “ Broken to 
Harness." 3 vols. p »st 8vo. (At all Libraries. 


CHaPMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, price ls. 


The INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
DELIVERED at EDINBURGH, April 2, 1366. 
By l'HomAS CaRLYLE, on the occasion of bis [astal - 
lation as Rector of the University there. Authorized 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by M-. Cag.y.e. 


CuapMan and HALL, 193 Pic: viilly. 





This day is published, price 1s. 

Jn Wemorp of 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A SERMON 
Preached in the College ae on Sunday, March 18, 


By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Hulseian Professor of 
Divinity. 
PUBLISHED by REQUEST. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
OnE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any Date. 

Book Clubs supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford 
street. 








WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series willbe sent on 

application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


Just published, in 12ino., price 7s 6d, cloth. 
JSSAYS on PHILOSOPHICAL 
SUBJECTS. By Tuomas Sueppen, M.A., of 
St. Peters College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, in 12mo., price 43 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of LOGIC. 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Tbe MAY NUMBER of 

HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and 
short Memoir of Sir John Bowriug, LU.D., also of Prof. 
Jobn Phillips, F.R.S., and Miss B. R. Parkes. Price 
2s 6d post-free. 35 Monthly Paris have now been 
issued, each containing three Portraits and Memoirs of 

Men of Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any otuers included in 
this Magazine, separately, (as cartes de visite) for 12 
postage stumps. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate street 
WitLout. 





a 
T= QUARTERLY REVIEW No 
CCXXXVIII,, is published this day,’ ~ 
ConTENTSs. 
1—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2—Children’s Employment Commission. 
3—Foss's Judges of England. 
4—Coal and Smoke. 
5—Science of Language. 
6—St. Patrick and the Irish Church. 
7—Female Education. 
8&—Kece Homo. 
9—The Government Reform Bill. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street, 
————— 





On Ist May, price 23, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No 
XXIV. Edited by Geonce Henry Lewes. : 
. CONTENTs. 
The Mythical and Romantic (lements in Ear! i 
History. By Kdward A. Freeman. ¥ English 
Gustave Doré’s Bible. By G. P. Hamerton. 
Kinship in Anciewt Greece. Part II. By J. F. M’Lennag, 
The Gentle Kuphemia; or ‘* Love shall still be lord of 
all.” By Anthony Trollope. 
A Feudal Epic: La Chansun d’Antioche, By D, Shep. 
pard. P 
Vittoria. Chaps, X[X., XX. By George Meredi 
Iuedited Letters of Louis Philippe. 4 — 
Facts aud Figures about the Fisheries. By J. G. 
Public Affairs. , sot, 
Critical Notices: Astra Castra.” By John Deunis. 
“ The Senses and the [ntellect,” aud“ The Emotious 
and the Will.” By the iditor. 
CuapMAaN aud Hac, 193 Piccadilly, 





LACKWOODS MAGAZINE fo 
MAY, 1866. No. DCVII. Price 2s 6d, 


CONTENTS. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independenca—s 
Part IX. 

Gipsies. 

The Negro and the Negrophilists. 

Sir brook Fossbrooke.—Part X LI. 

Buridau’s Ass; or, Liberty and Necessity, 

The Lost Tules of Miletus. 

Miss Marjoribanks. —Couclusion. 

Scraps of Verse from a Tvurist’s Jouraal. 

The Abacus Politicus; or, Uuiversal Suffrage mad) Safe 
and Kasy. A New Song. 

The Refurm Bill. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon ion, 


{@RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 
Price 23 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

On Prayer in connection, The Death of Old King 
with certain Public Cala-| Gorm: a Ballad. By Sr 
mities. Edmund Head. 

The English Troops in the | Forest Life. 

East. Our Commons and Opeg 

A Chapter on Clerical Spaces. 

Sovg-Writers of the} The Beauclercs, Father and 
North. Son: a Novel. By 

The Priest in the School. Charles Clarke, Author 

How are Europeau Armies| of ‘*Charlie Thorabill,* 
Officered ? “ Which is the Winner?” 

Salous. &c, Chaps. XV.—XVIL 

Loudon: LoNomaNns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











This day, price One Shilling, 
The MAY Number of 
T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
Conrenrts. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. IV.—Ravensbird's Arrest. 
- V.—Putting her to the Oath. 
»  WL—Another Phase in the Night's Story, 
A Real Casual on Mendicancy. 
Fuss aud Feathers. By the Author of “ Grasp your 
Nettle.” 
Archie Lovell By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 
Chap. X V.—Mr. Durant’s Generosity. 
» XVL—The Bridge of Sighs. 
+, XVIL.—* Play, or take miss?” 
Wastes and Commons. 
“Quly too True.” A Story. 
Lond »n Eccentrics. 
A Quaker Pepys. 
Ricuagp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





Vol. VIL—No. XXXVII.] (One Shilling. 
T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
MAY 1, 1366. 

ConrENts, 

1. Frederika Bremer in the United States and Cuba. 
—2. Colouel Rannoch. Chapter |. Raunoch of Ran- 
noch; II, “And are you sure the News is I'rue ?” IIL, 
The First Meet of the Season; LV. Mated, not Matched. 
—3. A Little Music.—4. Que-sided Morality. Part IL— 
5. The Civil aud Political Status of the Femiule Sex.— 
6. A Home for Foreigu Governesse3—7. Ihe Young 
Stilt Dancer; au Epis de in a Tour in the Upper Pyre- 
nees. Chapter LV. Le Pont d’Espagne—Le Lic de Gaube 
—Journey to Luz—St. Sauveur ou August 11, 1860—Luz 
aud Baréges; V. Dieudonné's Adventures at Panticosa. 
—8. Turner's “ Richmoudshire,” Photographed by the 
Misses Bertolacci.—9%. Correspondence.—1). Miscel- 
lanea.—11. Literature. 

London: Eminiy Fartrarctt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordivary to her Majesty, Priuces street, Hanover square ; 
83a Farringdun street; and 1a Princes street, Storey’s 
Gate, Westmiuster. 

Sold by Warp, Lock, and Trier, and all Booksellers; 
Colonial Agents: WiLLMga aud Kocers, New York. 











3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Lllustratious of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Viseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, «c. By D. Nartex, M.D. 
Through avy Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps , 


| Some the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 





————=—_ 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo., 7s 6d. 


The Resources 


AND 


Prospects of America. 


Ascertained during a Visit 
to the States in the Autumn of 1865. 
By Sir S. Morton PETO, Bart., M.P. 
“ entirely with the material and commercial 
Fe the Y ant, and, as these are points on 
stich it is almost impossible to take too sanguine a 
b the book is likely to be equally acceptable on both 
a. of the Atlantic. It is divided into eight sections. 
ienaing Population, Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Min-rals, Commerce, Railroads, the South and its Future, 
and Finance, and furnishes with regard to each facts 
and statistics later than any yet represented, and which 
are set forth with the clearness and skill of a practical 
mind."—TZimes, April 12, 1866. 





Post 8vo., 7s 6d. 


“The Life and Light -of 
Men.” 


By Joun Youna, LL.D., 
Author of “ The Christ of History.” 


Now ready, with 70 Illustrations, small 4to., l4s. 


Eastward. 


By NormAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 

“Jt is the most enjoyable book on the Holy Land we 
have ever read.”—Nonconformist, 

“Le + we e+ + + Were we to search the 
country, we doubt whether such a genial travelling com- 
panion as Dr. Macleod could be found ; and many will 
delight in travelling ‘ Eastward ’ with him .......The 
general reader will probably learn more from Dr. Mac- 
leod’s way of describing than he could from the most pre- 
cise explanation and enunciations of the scientific 
proser."=Press. 

“Dr. Macleod’s account of his travels is both enter- 
taining and instructive.”—7imes. 


Post 8vo., 7s 6d. 


The Parables. 
READ in the LIGHT of the PRESENT DAY. 
By Tuomas Gurnrte, D.D. 





Alfred Hagart’s 
Household. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of ‘A Life Drama,” &c. 


“The author paints with the most ordinary colours, 
but he has Opie’s receipt for mixing them ‘ with 
brains.’ . He has the poet's power of trans- 
lating tersely what he interprets from nature, of condens- 
ing vague feelings into tangible and graceful shape, and 
of mirroring by a simile what description would render 
inadequately........Mr. Smith invests the simplest 
every-day characters and incidents with a fresh an 
gtace which charm us."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ . . . . Itis a sort of prose idy), as dramatic in 
its details as ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ "—Athenxum. 

“This is a most interesting and delightful novel—a 
bit of real, genuine, palpitating human life."—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

“We want novelists with a touch of poetry in them. 
We want novelists whose love of the poetic will preserve 
them from sensational absurdities. Such a novelist we 
find in Mr. Smith.”"—Press. 

“No one can read ‘ Alfred Hagart's Household ’ with- 
out a sense of keen enjoyment."—Guardian. 








The WORKMAN and the FRANCHISE. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 


Chapters from English 


History, 
On the Representation and Education 
of the People. 


By Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, in Smaller Type, crown 
8vo., 1s 6d. 

“This is a book whose influence on all the great forma- 
tive principles which go to determine political character 
will only be underrated by the shallowest and most 
ignorant criticism.”—Spectator. 

“No other clergyman has done anything like so 
Much as Mr. Maurice to raise the standard of the iutelli- 
gence of the working man, or to promote his general 
welfare. When therefore he expresses a deliberate 
Opinion that the country would gain by admitting the 
higher working class within the pale of the franchise, 
important testimony is delivered by a most important 
Witness."—Athenzum. 

London: ALEXANDER STRAMAN, 148 Strand. 





This day, price 6d. 
HEREWITHAL SHALL WE BE 
CLOTHED? A Second Letter on Rite and 
Ceiemony to a Friend in Town. 
London: Dorrett and Son, Charing Cross ; Brighton ‘ 
GroRGE WAKELING, Royal Library. 


| THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, aud SOCIAL. 
Half-a-crown, Monthly. 
CONTENTs. 
Philosophy and Theology. By the Rev. Professor 
Mansel. 
Montalembert on Monasticism in the East and the 
West. By the Rev. W. G. Lake, M.A. 
Ecce Homo. By the Rev. Edward T. Vaughan, M.A. 
Christian Art. Part II. By the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
Schubert and Chopin. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Progress in Zoology. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A. 
Notices of Books. 


GoopD wok D Sb. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


Edited by Norman Maceop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. 


ConTENTS. 


Madonna Mary; a Story of Modern English Life. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. With an Illustration. Chapters 
XVIIL, XIX., XX., XXL 

The Child's Flower Lesson. 

A Visit to the Andaman Islands (the Convict Settlement 
for India). By a Government Commissioner. With 
Illustrations. 

Quaker Philanthropy. By the Author of “ Quaker 
Millinery.” 

Unchanging. By Dora Greenwell. With an Illustra- 
tion. 

The Loneliness of Self. By the Editor. 

The Oldest Story in the World. By the Rev. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, B.D. 

Summer in the City. By M. J. James. 

Weather of May. By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Peace after Storm. With an Iliustration. 

The Hadji Caravan from Damascus. By E. T. Rogers, 
H.M. Consul at Damasc.s. 

Village Hospitals. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. With 
Illustrations. 

os in Matters of Religion. By W. G. Blaikie, 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Taomas Gutnate, D.D. 
Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
ConTENTS. 
Annals ofa Quiet Neighbourhood. By the Vicar. XVI.- 
XX. With Illustration. 
The Cry of the Weary. By an East-End Blacksmith. 
Our Father's Business; or, Methods todo Good. By 
the Editor. ViI.—Perseverance in Well-doing. 
The Hymns of the Reformation. By Isabella L. Bird. 
The Old Testament Sabbath in Theory and in Practice. 


By J. H. Rigg, D.v. 
The Nobleman's Son. By the Rev. J. H. Clark. 
A Lecture from a Window. By Andrew Whitgift. With 

an Illustration. 
Divine Providence. By the Rev. A. W. Thorold, M.A. 
Prejudice. By the Author of “ Studies for Stories.” 

Part II. (to be continued). 

On the Rock. With an Illustration. 

The Waldenses. By the Kev. D. K. Guthrie. 
A Feast of Israel. By Johu de Liefde. 
Self-Will. 

A Visit to the Rauhe Haus at Horn. By the Rev. 

William Arnot. 

The Surprise of the Christian's End. By C. J. Vaughan, 


Part IIL. 


D.D. 
Notes for Readers Out of the Way. 


THE ARGOSY. 
A MAGAZINE OF TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
ND POEMS. 
Sixpence Montbly, Illustrated. 
CONTENTS. 


Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. XIX.- 
XXVI. 


Chaps. 
XVI. With an Illustration. 

A Spring Chanson, By Alexander Smith. 

The Tent and its Inhabitants. By Arminius Vambéry. 

A Designing Aristocrat. By John Ruffini. 

The Vision of Sheik Hamil. By Isa Craig. 

Mr. Carlyle ai Edinburgh. By Alexander Smith, 

Father Giles of Ballymoy. By Anthony Trollope 

A Morniug in Copenhagen. By Our Idle Voyager, 

The Bachelor Dreams. By Robert Buchanan. 
Srranan and Co., Magazine Publishers, 148 Strand, 

London. Sold by ali Booksellers. 





The late JOHN GIBSON,R.A. 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large fulio. 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exrza- 
nETH Srrutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Gisson, 


nis London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
i By Tomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
peas D DUST. Collected by Errza 





Cook. 


“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
‘Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiaut freshuess.”— 


in. 
London: F. Pirrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s. 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaren. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


—o——. 

With a coloured Map and Illustrations. 
ACROSS MEXICO IN 1864-5. 
By W. H. Butuock. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Vol. VIIT., 8vo., cloth, price 1%s 6d, of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. Cuark and W. Apis Watourt. 
Contents: Hamlet—A Reprint of the Edition of 
1603, “The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark "—King Lear—and Othello. 
Volume IX. completing the Work, is in the press. 


DUKE ERNEST: a TRAGEDY. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Rosamonp Heavey. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 

By Francis Turner Patorave, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
MULREADY—DYCE—HOLMAN HUNT--HERBERT 

—POETRY, PROSE, and SENSATIONALISM in 
ARI—SUCULPTURE in ENGLAND—the ALBERT 

CROss, &c. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
“ Arnold's Essays."’) 
DRAMATIC STUDIES. 

By Avausta WensrTer. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF 
ZESCH YLUS. 


(Uniform with 


Literally Translated into English Verse, by Avousra 
WeEbsTeR. 
Edited by Thomas Webster, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s 6d, 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, 
™ oo 9 
Regius of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh, and Director of the Ladustrial Museum of 
Scotland. 


Pen, 
£ 





By His Sister. 
A New and Condensed Edition, price 6s. 
Macmi.uan and Cv., London, 


By JOHN ELDON GORST, M.P. 
for Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d, 

The MAORI KING; or, the Story of 
Our Quarrel with the Natives of New Zealand. 
With a Portrait of William Thompson, and a Map 
of the Seat of War. 

Macmi.van and Co., London. 


By Professor FAWCETT, M.P. 
for Brighton. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRILISH LABOURER. 


By the same Author, Second Elition, crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 12a. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
“ The clearness of Mr. Fawcett's treatment of an ex- 
tensive and difticult subject will render his book a vala- 
able compauion to the mercautile and political stu leat” 
—Morning Post. 
MacmILian and Co., London. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
for Tynemouth. 

CAWNPORE. Illustrated with a Plan 
of Cawnpore. New and Cheaper Ediuios, revised 
and corrected. Crown 8yo0., Cloth, price 6s. 

By the same Author. 

The COMPETITION WALLAH. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Omiss;ous ‘and 
Correcuons. Crown 8vo., cloth, price és. Uniform 
witu ‘ Cawnpore."* 

These form part of MACMILLAN’S Six-Shilling Series 

of Popular Works. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. 
for Lambeth. 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL-DAYS. By 
An Up Boy. Feap. 8vo., cluth, price 53. Thirty- 
Kirst Tuousaod. 


Also, People's Edition, 18mo., price 2s. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the 


Author of “ fom Brown's School-Days."” New Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; 
or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk, 
By the Author of “ Tom Brown's Schovl-Days.” 
With numerous Illustratious by Richard Doyle. 
Eighth Thousand. Imperial 16in0., extra cl tu gus, 
price 8s 6d. . 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Part I. on May Day, price 6d., with Illustrations. 


JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 

——o 

Tue sweet old salutation, ‘‘ You're as welcome as the flowers in May,” comes into our head as 

we pen the firat lines of this magazine, which is intended for the use and amusement of child- 

ren. Accordingly, on this our first appearance, our Mayday of opening, as it were, we look 

wistfully to the young folks for whom we have catered, craving a welcome like that they 
always give the flowers. We cannot wish a warmer—for they take them to their heart! 

As loving a reception as that it would be folly of course to expect. Only God’s works can 
<all out such emotions—so warm, so widespread, and so lasting. But a welcome, and a kindly 
welcome, we have tried to deserve, and cannot but hope for. 

Stories will form a staple commodity in our bill of fare, and these of various sorts, to suit the 
requirements of various ages. And included under this head will occasionally be some tale of 
allegorical or parabolic teaching for those who enjoy such writing. 

Yet parents need not fear an overflowing of mere amusement. They will find in another 
place our “ Memoranda,” or things to be remembered in each month—and these will comprise 
facts and anecdotes, historical, biographical, or otherwise, deserving a niche in the brain-temple 
of the young. 

Of Natural History, too, we hope to find something interesting to say in most numbers; while 
indoor amusements will be added in their turn, that variety may not be wanting. 

We shall now and then also have a talk about new books likely to be acceptable to our young 
friends. 

We have many promises and many hopes which cannot well be defined in so brief a summary, 
but we have everywhere sought:for excellence, both in art and literature ; and we look to music 
and verse for throwing another charm into our monthly cauldron. 

With such anticipations, and the promise of zealous efforts on our own part to win approba- 
tion by meriting it, is it too much to ask the young folks who greet us now to give three cheers 


for the success of 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE? 
——)———— 
CoxTENTSs. 
By the | Nieuts at THe Rounp TABte. 


THE NEW 


AUNT 





Tue Cousins AND Tretr FRIENDs. By Mrs. Alfred 


Author of “ Miaand Charlie.” With an Illus-|  Gatty. With an Illustration by Morton. 
tration by E. H. Wehnert. Suecrer. By C. 8. C., Author of “ Verses and 
Mrs. OvertHeway's Rememprances. By J.H.| Translations.” 


| A Norra Pote Srory. By M. B. Smedley, 
an Illustration by Pasquier. | Authorof “ Laysand Ballads of English His- 
THe Prince or SuBONA. tory,” &e. With an Illustration by Wolf. 
Tue Dra or Lare. Designed by James | Music: WELCoME Sprine. 4 
| May Memoranpa. By the Editor. 


Gatty, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” With 


Nasmyth. aig 
Conau. By the Editor. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fliecet Street, and all Booksellers. 


MISS BRADDONS NEW NOVEL. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
This day, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d, cloth. 


THE LADY’S MILE. 


N.B.—An abundant supply of this New Novel is nowready.atevery CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
in the Kingdom. 
cntentiiionmman 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’'S NOVELS. 


In a few days, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on Toned 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


ONL Y A Cc L O D. 


—)-—_——_— 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6s each. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. | John Marchmont’s Legacy. 
Aurora Floyd. Henry Dunbar. 
Eleanor’s Victory. Doctor’s Wife. 
N.B.—The Other Volumes will appear in due succession. 
OprInion OF THE “Times” oN “ Onty A CLop.” 
**One of the most remarkable of the very remarkable books written by Miss Braddon ; written, too, in better 


taste and with a clearer purpose than any of its predecessors frum the same pen, aud calculated, we should think, 
‘on that aceount to deprecate censure of all kinds, whether from the critic or the moralist.”"—See the Zimes, June 


29, 1865. 
London : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 














This day is published. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 77. 


No. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for| \fACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
MAY. Wich Illustrations. na LXXIX. (for MAY, 1868), prica 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
ConTENTS. 1—0Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mr, Norton. 
‘The Claverings. (With an Mustration.) 2—The Education of Englishwomen inthe Sixteenth 
Chapter X.—Florence Burton at the Rectory. Ceutury. By L. B.S. 
» XI—Sir Hugh and his Brother Archie. een Nile. A Letter from Lady Duff Gordon. 
—fran,. 


» XII Lady Ougar takes Possession. 


he Study of Celtic Litorature, Part 11. By Matthew | ®—Cradock'Nowell: « Tale of the New Forest. By 
rnold. 


Richard Duddridge Blackmore, Chapters XLLX. 
Il 


—LIL. 

6—Friedrich Ruckert. By L. A. M. 

7—The Black Cross. 

8—Suubeams on the Sea, By E. K. 

9—Maria Amelia: Ex-Queen of the French. 
10—The Camp in Canada. By John H. Kennaway. 
11—Robin Hood and the Potwr. By William Joues. 
J2—Cant and Counuter-Cant. 
In this number is continued OLD SIR DOUGLAS, a 

New, Siory, by the Hon. Mrs. Norron. 
Velame XIIL, handsomely bound ia cloth, price 7s 6d, 
is now ready. 
MacMILLAN and Co., London. 

Sold by all liooksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 


The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
Thought and Language. 
Armadale, (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fifth—continued. 
Chapter III.—Continued. The Diary Broken Of. 
Book the Last. 
Chapter I.—At the Terminus. 
» IL—In the House. 
Old Housee. 
A Strange Story. 
The Old Poets ou the Seven Deadly Sius, 
In Captivity. 





TRUBNER AND Co's. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS & y 
IN THE PRESS. VORKS 


. . = 
History of India. ByJ. Tatzoys W; 
Vols. L aud L., containing the H y , 
Hindu Period." 4 noua 
The Last Day of Rajah Rammohun Ro 
By Mary CauPentes, of Bristol. W.th Portrait y- 
Il_ustratious. LIn the —— 
Venetian Life. By W. D. Howrus Us 
Cousulat Venice. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth. [Jn afew des. 
Illustrations of the Divine Government. 
By Bournwoopb Sairu, M.D. Crown 8vo. (Shortly 
History ofthe Dervishes. With 40 Ins. 
trations. By J. P. Brown, Luterpreter to the Amerie 
can Legation at Constantinople. (Jn p eparation, 
A Dictionary of English Etym 
By HeENSLEIGH WeEbGwoop, MLA. Vois. [, aud iL, 
price lis each; Vol. II1., Part 1, price 10s 6d. 

A Handbook of Modern Arabic. By F. 
W. Newman. (Jn the Press, 
A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Lan. 
GUAGE, To wh ch is appended au English-Hawaiian 
Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of Remarkable 
Eveuts. By Lorrin ANDREws. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 





A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. 
By the Rev. R. Morrisox, D.D. New Kuition, 2 
vols., smull| 4to. (Nearly ready. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit 
Text Society, unter the supervision of THeopoge 
Go.pstucker. Vol. L., coutaining the Jaimini ya. 
Nydya-Mala-Vistara. Paris I. aud IL, pp. 160, large 
4to., sewed. 

O-kee-pa. A Religious Ceremony of the 
Maudens. By Georce CarLin. With 23 coloured 
lilusirations. 4to, [In the Press. 

Geological Studies. By Professor Acassy, 

[Nearly Ready, 

Auguste Comte and Positivism. By 

Joun Sruanr Mitt, Esq., M.P. Second dition, 


revised. 8vo., cloth, Gs. ( This day. 
Strauss and Renan: an Essay. By 
Epwakb ZevLeR. ‘Translated from the German, with 


Introductory Remarks by tbe ‘Trausiator. Crown 
8vo,, cluth, 2s 6d. This day. 
E Pursi Muove. 8vo., cloth, 2s 6d. ( 7nis day, 
Incentives to the Higher Life. By the 


Kiev. WILLIAM CHATTERTON COUPLAND, B.A., B.S: 


Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 23 6d. [This day. 
Connected Poems. By Caries Sza- 
BRIDGE. Feap. 8yo., cloth, 33 tu. ( Tais day. 
Warning; or, the Beginning of the End. 


Au Address to the Public aud au Adurfess to the Jews. 
By C. Jones. 8vo..2% | Ready. 

A Manual of Religion and of the His- 
TORY of the CHRISLiIAN CHURCH, for tue use of 
Upper Classes ‘in Putlie Sehouls in Germany, aud for 
all Educated Mea iu General. By Kart Gorriies 
BaretscuNetwes. Translated irum the German, Re- 
issue. Crown 5yo., cloth, 28 6d. { Lieady. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita; a Collection of Ancient 
Hindu Hymus, coustituting the Iifth to Eighth 
Ashtukas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Keligious aud Svcial Lustitutions ef 
the Hindus. Translated from the original Sauskri¢ 
by the late Horace Hayman WILSON, M.A., F.KS., 
&e, fdited by E, B. CoweLt, M.A, Principal of the 
Calcuita Sanskrit College. Volume LV., Svo., cloth, 

( This 


12s. 
Vishnu - Purana; or, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tiadiuon. Trausiuted from the Origi- 
nal Semskrit, and illus.rated by Notes derived cinetly 
from other Pura.as, By the late Hornace Hayman 
Wisoyn, M.A., F.R.S. ‘Thoroughly Revised aud Kdi- 
ted, with Noves, by Dr. Firz-Kywarp Hate. Iu4 
vols. Vol. ll. 8vv., cluth. , (la a few days. 
Edda Sseemundar Hinns Froda. The 
I.dua of Ssemund the Learued. From the Uld Nure 
or Iceland.c. With a Mythological ludex. Part. 
12mo., cloth, 38 Gd. { Ready. 
The Origin of Language. By Hensixicn 
Wipowoon, M.A., Author of “A Dictionary of Eug- 
lish Etymology,” &c. Feap.8vo., cloth, 386d. [ Ready. 
Verba Nominalia; or, Words derived from 
Pioper Names. iy RicHAnp SrePHEN CHARNOCK, 
Ph.D, E.S.A., F.1UG.S, F.K8.S.4., &c. 8v0., cloth, 
l4z. et ss ( Heady. 
The Military and Naval History of the 
KUBELLLON in the UNITED SLATES. With Bio- 
graphical Sketcl.es of Deceased Oifivers, Illustrated 
Witu Steel-l'late Po.traits. By W. J. Lenny. Royal 
8vo., cloth, 2us. 

The Negro and Jamaica. By Commander 
Beprokp Pim, Koyal Navy. 8vo., Is. f 
Pocket-book of Mechanics and Engi- 
NEERING, containing a Meworaudum of Facis, and 
Conuection of Practice aud Lheory. By Joun W. 
Nysrrom, C.E. Tenth Edition, corrected and re- 
vised. 12mo., roan tuck, g It edges, price 7s 6d _[ Ready. 
Jackson’s Gymnastics for the Fingers 
and WRIST ; being a System of Gymuastics based on 
Auatomical Priuciples, for Developing and Strengthens 
ing the Mu-cles of the Lland; for Musical, Mechanical, 
aud Medical Purposes. With 37 Diagrams. Feap. 

Svo., cloth, 3s Gu. 

This work has received the recommendation and 
approval of the following distinguished Surgeons aud 
Mu-ical Professors: Sir W. Fergusson, Protessor Owen, 
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GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY’S WINES 


GUARANTEED PURE, 
AND NOT STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF SPIRITS. 


Sole Agent—JAMES L. DENMAN, 


20 Piccadilly, and 


11 Abchurch Lane. 





Opinions of the “ Times,” “Saturday Review,” ‘* London Review,” ‘ Spectator,” “ Examiner,” “ Fortnightly Review,” Punch,” and 
‘All the Year Round.” 


‘* We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek wines, imported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before 


unknown to the public, which we believe will command their attention. 


It will require time without doubt; but we believe in that 


much scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek wines are pure from the vineyard.”— Times, September 7, 1865. 





MONT HYMET, WHITE ............:c0:ccceeeeeees 16s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character, without 
acidity. 


‘WHITE HYMET, although full of body and flavour, would suit to 
a marvel the first course of fish.” —Times, September 7, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMET, once tasted, will never be given up for 
brandied cheap Sherries.”— London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, at sixteen-pence a bottle, may give 
pleasure to the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean charac- 
ter, and abundance of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort.”—All the 
Year Round, June 24, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, besides its delicious name, is not only a 
good wine of its kind, but its kind has the promise of great merit. The 
only thing that all these Greek wines want is age.”—Saturday Review, 
August 12, 1865. 


Be TE, BONE veiccccccscecivesescosvcesesesese 16s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 
“ I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my HYMET.”— Punch, 
August 5, 1865.—(See Mr. Naggleton.) 


KEFFESIA, WHITE ................. inpeuinesiveniee 20s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character. 
“The WHITE KEFFESIA at 1s. 8d. a bottle possesses a delicacy we 
have rarely met with in any other wine.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 
“ The WHITE KEFFESIA may be compared with a genuine light 
Sherry.”—Saturday Review, August 12. 


ES, SUID ecicesssesissescssscvsnerensnecisepeses 20s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 
‘The KEFFESIA of 1862 will hold its own with all but the highest 
class of Burgundy, and though a cheap wine (it costs 20s.), it is not such 
a vin du pays as you get at a Palais Royal restaurant.”—Saturday 
Review, August 12, 1865. 


SANTORIN ........:::::00c000s eseeseees seasunesnsancvetens 20s. per dozen. 
Ditto, O1FOP ....cccsccescesccescccvccsonsccsecvevccsseees 24s. 

A very dry red wine, with Port-wine flavour. 

“ GREEK SANTORIN at twenty-pence a bottle is one of the stronger 
class of undrugged wines, and very like a light dry Port.”—All the Year 
Round, June 24, 1865. 

“SANTORIN at 20s. a dozen has high alcoholic strength, and fairly 
represents our notion of what Port wine would be if we were allowed to 
taste it before the first brandying that is in Portugal made a condition of 
its export.”"—Hxaminer, September 9, 1865. 

“If people must have after-dinner wine at all they willget no dyspepsia 
from Denman’s SANTORIN, especially if their dinner has been stimu- 
lated and seasoned by half a bottle of PATRAS, or WHITE HYMETTUS, 
or THERA.”—Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 


MINE Sivaddnsdshsoevieusschusonvcasuobssivpecesbencwsenseds 20s. per dozen. 
Ditto, old..... Sil tiiitaceeiemede Fines bemivenetdeccmaleda 24s. ei 
ey GE scactvivarnipsmnersveveevsyessenprenceuecnies 28s. 


“ A wine called THERA, of the vintage of 1861, is really a good wine. 
We can endorse Dr. Druitt’s judgment: —‘ Comparing this wine with a 
cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fulness 
of wine taste and absence of spirit taste.’ "— Saturday Review, August 12, 
1865. 





ST. ELIE (or “ Wine of Night”) .........:s000 24s. per dozen 
BG, GUA saccvcccesesdecessvess sovayndciasenebend +100 0008. = 
 iiasiacssccedssiienteteisrisckosars ree = es 


A dry wine, acquiring with age a fine Amontillado flavour and character, 


‘Many of the white wines appear to us a delicate mixture of Hock 
and Sherry; and we would especially instance the ST. ELIE, a famons 
‘wine of night.’”—London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The white ST. ELIE is the very thing wherewith to thrust out the 
abominations sold as dinner Sherry. AST. ELIE at 24s. a dozen isa 
better and more appetizing dinner wine than any Sherry at 48s,” 
Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“ SANTORIN, THERA, and ST. ELIE (the ‘ Wine of Night’) are all 
possessed of qualities which will delight tho palate of all persons not 
spoiled by strong drink. The white Greek wines have somewhat the 
character of Hock, but they possess more body and a richer vinous 
flavour ; indeed the ST. ELIE smacks very much of an Amontillado 
Sherry.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 


BOGE. ccscsieceses soeeaeene dinaionenewn seen 24s. and 28s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry, red wine. 


I ccsisccpliditesusmanabicndpiesmmdetespenoniia 28s. and 32s. per dozen. 
A red wine, resembling young rich Port. 
“The red wines, SANTORIN, COMO, &c., when two or three years 
in bottle, are equal to the finest Burgundies we have tasted.”—Times, 
September 7, 1865. 


LACRYMA CHRISTI 


A rich, red wine, far superior to Tent for the Communion. 


MINE a dsnsitctsssecesthavebesevibsincesnsnnersnnenvieiel 48s. per dozen. 


An exceedingly luscious wine, delicious for dessert. 
MALMSEY MUSCAT ..........:.::ccccccerceseeeeeees 48s. per dozen. 
CYPRUS of the Commandery, 60s. to 96s. per dozen 
PATRAS WHITE ............:00::0eccseeees 16s. and 20s. per dozen. 


“As dinner wines, replacing Sherry and Madeira, and varying the 
inestimable Bordeaux and Burgundies, let us commend the Amontillado- 
like ST. ELIE, the Madeira-like THERA, the Chablis-like WHITE 
HYMETTUS, the peculiar KEFFESIA, and the delightful PATRAS 
among the White Wines; and among the Red, SANTORIN, KEFFESIA, 
and BOUTZA, which havea Port flavour, the latter being finer than any- 
thing but the finest Port.”—Fortnightly Review, October 15, 1865. 

“The Greek wines introduced by Mr. DENMAN combine larger variety 
of vinous flavour with strength greater than that of any other Europeae 
natural wines, being thus especially suitable for those who, from consti- 
tution or habit, incline to a full and generous, though unfortified wine.” 
— Spectator, June 17, 1865. 

“ So far as we can judge from the difference between the quality of 
the same wines in their first and in their second or third year, we should 
say that no cellar stock increases in value so rapidly and surely as a 
stock of Greek Wines.”—Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“Mr. Dgnman is a wine merchant, and has written a very good his- 
tory of wine, and to him is due the credit of introducing some important 
cheap wines from Greece.”—Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 





TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE 


RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, Bank of London.” 








Post-office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 
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